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T oMoRROW 


A LOOK AHEAD 


HE CHANGE of pace is 
| quite noticeable in Wash- 


ington. Taking their cue 

from the Chief Executive, 
officials high and low are either va- 
cationing or slowing down their 
activities. 

The much-needed rest for busi- 
ness and industry is here. Its sig- 
nificance does not lie merely in 
- the truism that the summer is a 
good time for a vacation. The 
Administration, including the 
zealous left wingers like Dr. Tug- 
well, frankly concedes the tempo 
must be slower from now on. 


But a modified pace should not 
be misconstrued as a camouflaged 
abandonment of what has been 
started. On the contrary, in foot- 
ball, when there’s a change of 
pace, the runner sometimes eludes 
the tackler all the more effectively. 
It is true however that the Ad- 
ministration realizes the kind of 
policies it must pursue in the fu- 
ture cannot be the same as in the 


past. There must be less friction, 
less resistance, and less confusion. | 
vvy 
Cooperation, in 
PATIENT IN other words, be- 
NEED OF tween business and 
REAL CURE government has 


finally come to be 
the living embodiment of common 


sense in administration. The time | 


has passed when opposition can 
be laughed off or brushed aside by 


the outworn cry “Do you want to © 


go back to Hoover or the days of 
the crooks and the money-chang- 
ers?” That was all very well for 


a campaign slogan and to goad | 
_ Congress on to grant the neces- | 


sary powers. It hasn’t put 10,000,- 
000 persons back to work. 

Sooner or later an administra- 
tion has to furnish a solution that 


everybody recognizes as a solu- | ae 


tion. Indeed, the cure must be ef- 
fective. And the very essence of 
any cure is that the patient upon 
whom the operation is performed 
must get well and not stay sick. 

Today American business and 
finance look hopefully to the gov- 
ernment for constructive policies. 
The logic of some of the philoso- 
phy of the last year has been con- 
fiscation of wealth and a new so- 
cial state. But, granted that in- 
dividuals are to be permitted to 
operate their own businesses, some 
reconciliation of the need for so- 
cial control and the economic im- 
portance of the profit incentive 
had to be found. 


The mind of the 


CRITICISMS Roosevelt adminis- 
BEGINNING tration, that is its 
TO SINK IN _ political intuition 


and foresight, rec- 
ognizes now that as the autumn 
elections approach there must be 
some evidence of a plan that 
comports with American tradi- 
tion, that Senator Borah’s type of 
attack cannot be dismissed as was 
that of Clarence Darrow or Dr. 
Wirt. 

The truth of the matter is that 
much of the criticism of the Ad- 
ministration has sunk in. It is not 
human of course, to go around ad- 
mitting error. There is always a 
desire to appear consistent or to 
give the impression of evolution. 

We need not be concerned, 
however, with the maneuvers by 
which the Administration gets on 
the right track so long as it seems 
to be heading in the right direc- 
tion. And there are evidences 
that the NRA is going to be com- 
pletely and effectively reorgan- 
ized. 


Business has 
NEW SET-UP been _ consulted. 
FOR NRA Labcr has been 
PROPOSED consuited. And 


General 
who has had exceptional oppor- 
“nities to examine at close range 
aii the criticisms of the NRA, has 
developed a plan by which it is 
hopec to bridge the gap between 
the old methods of doing business 
and the rather extreme and hasty 
adventures in Government reg- 
lation which in the last year have 
emanated from Government. 
Briefly, the idea is to constitute 
a board of three or five, comprising 
high-minded, sensible men of judi- 
cial temperament and economic 
background. The drift is away 
from pure theory to experience 
and practice. Senator Borah’s 
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form of 


UNITED STATES 

DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 

CUSTOM HOUSE 


DENVER, COLORADO 


NOTICE TO APPLICANTS 


The Secretary of the Interior re- 
quires that each recamendetion submitted to 
him for appointment to a non-civil service 
position in the Bureau of Reclamation be 
supported by clearance from some appropriate 
official in the Democratic Party organization. 
Such clearance need not necessarily be in the 
endorsement or recommendation. 
brief statement tot he effect that there is 
no objection to the proposed appointment is 
all thet is needed. 


A 


~——Ewing Galloway 


Address all canmunications 
to the Chief Engineer 


Office of the Chief Engineer 
Mav 15, 1934, 


In order tc support a recommendation 


to be forwarded for your a»pointment it is 
requested that you obtain from either the 
Chairman of the Democratic County Comnittee, 
the Chairman of the Democratic State Committee, 
or the Chairman of the Democratic Central 
Committee in the county or state in which you 
Claim legal resicence, a brief statement or 
clearence as indicated above. 
should be mailed by you to the Chief Engineer, 


The clearance 


U. S, Bureau of Reclamation, Denver, Colorado. 


Very Truly Yours, 


R. F. Walter, Chief Enginser. 


The STATE 
of the 


UNION 
Today 


A NEWS SURVEY 

HILE officiat Washing- 

VV ton was displaying the 

“business as usual sign” 

during the past week 

there was less activity than in any 
similar period this year. 

With Congress adjourned and 

President Roosevelt and most of 


Photo 
/ 


| 


| his “head men” away on vacation 
| Governmental action was limited 


largely to carrying out orders 
previously given and in making 
preparations for putting into ef- 
fect legislation passed in the clos- 
ing hours of the last session. 
Every day or so the White 
House announced that “President 
Roosevelt today issued an executive 
order, etc.,”’ but these were orders 
left behind by the executive to be 
released at different times during 
the week. While the President 
kept in constant touch by radio 
with his secretaries who remained 
in Washington nothing came 


up during the week which re- . 


quired immediate decision by the 
President. 


Labor disorders 
FIRST TEST on the Pacific coast 
FOR DISPUTES growing out of ef- 
BOARD forts to break the 


"To the Victor Belongs the Spoils’ 


rt HE political plum crop sel- , 
dom has been so bountiful 


as in Washington today. 


This bumper harvest of | 


jobs is being gathered hurriedly 
by the party in power under the 
renewed sway of the old-fashioned 
“spoils system. 

Revised for present-day use is 
the slogan of Andrew Jackson, 
coined in 1829: 
belongs the spoils.” 

In the past 15 months the 
“spoils” of the New Deal totaled 
89,000 jobs, a gain of 14,978 in 


ward to take the oath. 


On the tongue of every job- 
seeker is the question: 
adequate political clearance?” 

“Political clearance” is 


“To the victor | 


May alone, and mounting as new © 
boards and commissions came for- | 


“Have | 


the 


magic word that opens the way to © 


possible work. It means the writ- | 


ten “okeh” of the party leaders © 
from the precinct up through the © 


United States Senator, to the po- 
litical standing of the person seek- 
ing a Government job. 
A recent order from the Depart- 
ment of Interior now has extend- 
ed this “clearance” even to news- 
, Papers. Either there is party en- 


Regard to Merit System of Civil Service 


‘Political Clearance the Main Worry of Job Seekers as 89,000 Positions Are Filled Without 


dorsement or Government adver- 
tisements are denied. 


Still the party members in Con- | 


gress are dissatisfied. Only the 
past week Representative Joe 
Byrns, Democratic floor leader in 
the House, reported his followers- 


| up in arms over the slowness with 


which patronage spoils are being 


| distributed. 


This distribution of jobs and 
building of new agencies of Gov- 


ernment is described by Senator | up toa total of 659,086. But the 
big jump in places outside the 
| classified civil service is reflected 


Borah, Rep., of Idaho, as the 
spread of bureaucracy. 

Official figures of the Civil 
Service Commission show the ex- 
tent of the practice. The net gain 
of Federal officeholders in the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government 
during May, 1934, alone, was 14,- 
978, bringing the total of people 
on the Federal pay roll, in the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government, 


_ industrial recovery program. 


branch of the Government. 
successive steps 
measures this number has 
by leaps and bounds until 


in the official figures since a yeat total of 199.000. 


ago last March when President 
Roosevelt called Congress into 
extra session to legislate for his 


outside the competitive 


In March, 1933, the Commission : 
reports, there were 110,000 Federal 
officeholders outside the classified | 


civil service in the executive © egard to the civil 


The Commissioner of the General Land Office: 

In accordance with General Regulations No. 66, 
promulgated January 30, 1928, (7 Comp. Gen. 861), 
pursuant to section 309 of the budget and account- 
ing act of June 10, 1921, (42 Stat. 25), you are here- 
by authorized to select, and instruct your officers 
to use, for advertising purposes, such newspapers 
of local or general circulation in the various public- 
land States, land districts, counties and other lo- 
calities involved, as will sufficiently meet the re- 
quirements of the Tespective public-land laws or 
the regulations or instructions of the Department 
thereunder and will serve the purpose of such ad- 
vertisement to the public; provided, subject to legal 


Another Example of the Spoils $ System | 
THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


WASHINGTON 


June 30, 1935. 


the Interior. 
june 29, 1934. 


restrictions, that Democratic papers shall be des- 
ignated for all publications to be made under this 
authority and that not more than 3 newspapers 
shall be so selected in any one locality. 


Advertising orders may be signed by either che 
Commissioner or Assistant Commissioner or Act- 
ing Commissioner or Acting Assistant Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office. 
herein granted is limited to the fiscal year ending 


Sincerely yours, Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of 


and merit system which 


executive departments. 


following: 


tion; Federal Emergency 


aid to the States; 
The authority 


Valley; Federal Home 


With 


in emergency 


grown 
now it 


Merit System Ignored 
Practically every emergency or- | 
ganization set up by Congress is 


civil 


service, altogether or in part. Ap- 
pointments galore have been made 


service 


_ competitive requirements, in sharp — 
contrast to the strict examination 


govern 


the rank and file of the regular 


sified civil service law include the 


National Recovery Administra- 
tion; Public Works Administra- 


Relief 


Administration, including Federal 
Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration; 
Tennessee Valley Authority, in 
charge of the development of 
Muscle Shoals and the Tennessee 


the 


Loan 


Bank Board; Home Owners Loan 
Corporation; Farm Credit Admin- 
[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 


longshoremen's 


_ strike which has been going on 


there for two months with serious 
effects on business caused great 
concern to officials during the week 
but the President’s Labor Rela- 
tions Board was on the job try- 
ing to bring the contending forces 
together by offering arbitration 
and there is nothing more the 
Government can do about the mat- 
ter. Arbitration cannot be forced 
under the law. 

Almost the last thing the Presi- 
dent did before his departure from 
Washington on Sunday, July 1, 
was to appoint the members of the 
various boards and commissions 
provided for in the new Congres- 


sional legislation. 


One of these new agencies set up 


_ to administer the Stock Exchange 


and Securities 


law, elected its 


_ chairman during the week and pre- 
' pared to function, and the others, 


_ trator Hopkins. 


AUTHORITY 


having to do with housing, com- 


munications and aviation, planned 
to get under way during the com- 
ine week. 


| An Executive or- 
PRESIDENT der issued from the 
DELEGATES White House in the 
President’s name on 


Monday established 


an Industrial Emergency Commit- 


tee composed of Donald Riche 
berg, counsel of the NRA, the Sec- 
retary of Labor, the Secretary of 
the Interior, Recovery Adminis- 
trator Johnson and Relief Adminis- 
This committee is 
to have authority over such matters 


as relief, public works and indus- 


Emergency organizations cre- | 
ated since March, 1933, that are 
wholly or partly outside the clas- 


trial recovery in general during the 
President's absence. 

The same Executive order also 
named Mr. Richberg to substitute 
until September 1, at least, for 
Frank C. Walker, as executive sec- 
retary of the Executive Council 
and Executive Director of the Na- 
tional Emergency Council. 

For the time being, at least, Mr. 
Richberg becomes one of the 
most important officials of the Gove 
ernment. He will have coordinate 
ing authority over all emergency 
agencies in cooperation, of course, 
with the other members of the 
Emergency Council and the Indus- 
trial Emergency Committee, 


All questions res 


COMMITTEE quiring deci- 
TO DRAFT A sions affecting fu- 
PROGRAM ture Governmental 


policy will be sub- 
mitted to the President, but Mr. 
Richberg and his associates alone 


will have direct contact with the 


Executive on such avestions while 
he is away from Washington, Not 
only will they deal with the emer- 
gency problems that come up, but 
they will draft a program for sub- 


mission to the President on his re- 


turn. Upon their recommendations 
the future of such emergency agen- 
cies as the NRA may depend. 
After the Darrow Review Board 
nad delivered its final blast of criti- 


_ cism against the NRA on Monday it 


developed at the White House later 
in the week that the President had 
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signed an executive order prior to” 

his departure terminating the ex-| 
istence of this board. 

we 

The reason given 

WHY DARROW;., the President's 

BOARD WAS order for ending the 


ABOLISHED activities of the 


the cut would be restored July 1, 
214 per cent next January, and 
the remaining 5 per cent next 
April. 


PENSION PLAN But even more 


Satisfactory to the 


board was that UNDERCOrailway workers 
SOME CHANGEt han the restored 


since three of the six members of 
the board had resigned, any future 


investigations and reports would © 


not be representative. 

The President's action was not 
interpreted in Washington as tak- 
ing sides with General Johnson in 
his row with the Darrow board, 


particularly its chairman, but rath- | 


er that the Executive felt that it 
had fulfilled the function for which 
it was created several months ago 
and that no good purpose could be 
served in prolonging its existence. 
Some of the changes in NRA 
policy which have occurred in re- 
cent weeks, such as the abandon- 
ment of codes for service trades, 
are attributed in Washington to 
disclosures made by the Darrow 
board. 

ecu- 

FEDERAL 
PAY CUT 
CONTINUED White House dur- 
ing the week, over 
the President’s signature, brought 
bad news to Federal employes. 
This order continued for another 
six months at least a 5 per cent 


tive order which | 
came out of the 


pay cut was the en- 
actment of the railway pension 
law, which the President an- 
nounced he had signed just before 
his departure. This law is ex- 
pected to put at least 100,000 rail- 
way workers on the retired list 
this year, The legislation provides 
for the deduction of 2 per cent 
from workers’ salaries and 4 per 
cent from carriers’ pay rolls to set 
up a fund to provide pensions for 
retired railway workers, Retire- 
ment is compulsory at the age 
of 65. 

The railways estimate that the 
pension plan will cost them as 
high as $58,000,000 during its first 
year of operation, but the Presi- 
dent, in a statement issued ex- 


[TREASURY CHAPTER OF BRAIN TRUST FRATERNITY _ | 


part, under which 214 per cent of © 


plaining his reasons for signing | 


the bill, said he thought the cost 
would be less. A three-man board, 
appointed by the President, is to 
be set up to administer the law 
and to recommend such changes 
as are found to be necessary to 
place it on a permanent basis. 


pay cut in salaries of Government This legislation is 


MORE RELIEF 


workers. These workers already regarded in Wash- 
had had two-thirds of their orig- |'S PROVIDED ington as the fore- 
inal pay cut of 15 per cent restor- |FOR FARMER runner of old-age 


ed, the last restoration of 5 per 
cent occurring on July 1, under 
authority granted by Congress 
under the Independent Offices 
Appropriation Bill. 
The President b.sed his deci- 
sion to retain the remaining 5 per 
cent cut for at least another six 
months on a provision of the 
Economy Act which provides that 
the cost of living be made the 
measuring rod for changes in 
Government salaries. Statistics 
just completed by the Depart- 
ment of Labor show that living 
expenses throughout the Nation 
are still 20 per cent lower than 
they were in 1929—the basic 
period under the Economy Act. 
Government 


RAILWAY workers were> ex- 
WORKERS ARE pecting the Presi- 
BENEFITED dent's action as he 
vetoed the Inde- 
pendent Offices bill as it first 
passed Congress because it con- 
tained a provision for immediate 
restoration of the entire pay cut. 
Anyhow they had 5 per cent of 
their pay cut restored July 1. 
Another class of workers had 
cause to rejoice during the week. 
They were railroad workers, more 
than one million of them, who on 
«July 1 had had restored one- 
fourth of the 10 per cent cut in 
wages they were compelled to 
take four years ago. This was in 


pensions covering 
all industries. The President fa- 
vors such legislation and is ex- 
pected to press it for passage at 
the next session of Congress. It 
is to be made a part of his pro- 
gram for social reform. 

Another measure which the 
President announced before his 
departure that he had signed ex- 
tends aid to another class of citi- 
zens—a class for which the Gov- 
ernment already has been doing, 
and is doing, much the farm- 
er. It was the Frazier-Lemke bill 
providing a new method to avoid 
foreclosure of farmers’ property 
under bankruptcy proceedings. 

The law provides that every 
farmer unable to pay his mort- 
gage or other obligations could be 
declared bankrupt, have his farm 
appraised and with the consent 
of his creditors, buy it back with- 
in six years at the new figure, 
plus 1 per cent interest. If cred- 
itors refused to compromise in 
this method the farmer would 
continue in possession of his farm, 
plus a reasonable rent, and at the 


end of six years would have the 
option of repurchasing his farm 
at an appraised value approved 
by the court. 

In signing the bill the Presi- 
dent said he did not subscribe to 
the fears expressed that insurance 
companies and other mortgages 
would suffer severely through the 


accordance with the agreement 
reached between labor and the 
railroad managements last April, 
in which President Roosevelt took 


use of the law by farmers to evade 
the payment of debts that are 
within their capacity to meet. 

C. G. MARSHALL. 


PRICE CONTROL ABANDONED 
AS A RECOVERY MEASURE 


One of Basic Ideas to Be Superseded by Competition and 
Low Prices But With Limitations 


(THE New Deal is preparing to 
knock some of the props from 
under industrial prices. 

It has abandoned hope of recov- 
ery through artificial price boosts 
maintained by the power of NRA 
codes. 

To return, if President Roosevelt 
has his way, to a larger measure of 
competition in which industry will 
use price as an argument for ob- 
taining business. 


Some Developments 


Signs of the change in policy now 
taking place are numerous. They 
include the following: 

1, Announcement by NRA that 
no price-fixing agreements will be 
permitted under codes still to be 
approved. At the same time, old 
price-contro] schemes are to be al- 
tered by negotiation, with the ob- 
ject of stirring up more competition. 


2. Withdrawal of NRA from the 
regulation of so-called service in- 
dustries such as cleaning and dye- 
ing, restaurant operation and laun- 
dry operation, with price fixing 
scrapped except through local 
agreements. 

A Neat Device 


3. Revival of competition in the 
100 important industries which have 
been controlling prices through 
what are known as “open price 
agreements.” This end is to be 
achieved by a clever executive or- 
der permitting companies to bid as 
much as 15 per cent below the price 
formerly set by them, when seeking 
Government business. Then this 
new price becomes the price to the 
public generally. Industry con- 
fends that this move just about 


takes the bottom out from under 
the present structure. 

4. A general narrowing of the 
power given industry to control 
prices, This includes an end to the 
“waiting period” which formerly 
applied between the time a com- 


pany announced its prices and the 


time they took effect. Opponents 
of the method said that this period 
was used to drive all prices into uni- 
formity. 

5. Reduction of prices, particu- 


larly in the building industry, by 


negotiations in which the Govern- 
ment takes part. For a brief pe- 


riod this included a move by the 
President that would have resulted 
in adjustments downward of wages 
That 


for building industry labor. 

act, however, later was withdrawn. 
Their Significance 

What lies back of these moves? 


Are they significant of a change in 


direction of the whole recovery ef- 


fort? What may be the effect of any 
trend toward lower prices on wages 
of labor and on raw materials 
prices? 

Answers are not available in pub- 
lic statements, but they may be had 
from discussion with officials and 
economists in the Government serv- 
ice both inside and outside of NRA. 

To the first question there are a 
variety of answers. The one most 
frequently heard is that the pocket- 
book of the country was not able 
to support the price level that has 
followed the offer NRA made to in- 
dustry to write its own ticket. This 


fact has been illustrated rather 
graphically of late by the price cuts 
made by the automobile industry 


[Continued on Page 14, Column 1.] 


Colleges all over the Nation have supplied the 
members of the special committee named by 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, to study Federal finances this Summer in 


the next session 


—Underwood & Underwood 


preparation for new legislation to be submitted at 


of Congress. Here they are at 


their first meeting. Some will consider tax, others 
fiscal problems. (See article on this page). 


VERY man, woman, and child in 
the country has been run into 
debt $350 by the various Govern- 
ment agencies, national, State, and 


 jocal. 


The total indebtedness of all 
Government units in the country 
is about $45,000,000,000. If this debt 
were to be paid off tomorrow by a 
capital levy on every person in the 


country, every child adult | 


would have to pay $350. 


Of course, the debt won’t be paid | 


off in a day, and it won’t be paid off 
by a flat horizontal tax on every per- 


son. Years will be required to pay © 


even a considerable part of it, and 
the money will come out of incomes 


and out of business in accordance , 
with the tax systems now in effect. 


or later enacted. 
The Federal Debt 


Out of all the Government in- 
debtedness, that contracted by the 


Federal Government is the larg- | 


est. The Federal Government has 
incurred debts totaling $27,000,000,- 


and outs. 


| The Liquor Situation 


And the Tariff 


Delay in Cutting Duties Likely; 


Changes in Code for 
The Industry 


ESPITE the fact that Congress 

passed reciprocal tariff legisla- 
tion, it looks as if it would be a long 
while before duties on imported 
This event waits 
upon working out general trade 
agreements with the countries that 
supply the beverages. 


Director J. H. Choate, Jr., of the 
Federal Alcohol Control Adminis- 
tration, gave it as his opinion the 


liquor are cut. 


| N 


past week that the liquor tariff | 


probably would be among the first 
things considered by the President. 
He added that the present high 
tariff was added to the excise tax, 
whereas before prohibition there 
was a duty on imported liquor and 
an excise tax on domestic, but not 
both on either domestic or 
ported. 

As it stands now, the public pays 
a high price for such aged whiskies 
as exist in the country, or buys 
newer whisky or blends. Conse- 
quently, these whiskies have not 
sold to the extent of their pre- 
prohibition sales. | 

Mr. Choate also announced last 
week that the President had ap- 
proved on June 29 certain amend- 
ments to the code of fair competi- 
tion for the alcoholic beverage 
wholesale industry, the distilled 
spirits rectifying industry, the dis- 
tilled spirits industry, and the 
brewing industry. The amendment 
became effective immediately. The 
amendments to the code for the 
distilled spirits industry include one 
giving the director of the FACA 
more discretion in the issuance of 
permits for distilleries. 

The FACA Administrator likewise 
announced that proceedings would 
be instituted at once for the sus- 


pension or revocation of the importer’s 
basic permit in the case of any importer 
certified by the Code Authority for the 
alcoholic beverages 


Illegal liquor continues to have its ins- 


(Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 


im- | 


importing industry 
to have failed to post prices and terms 
to buyers, or to have sold imported liq- 
uors On or after July 2 otherwise than in 
accordance with posted prices and terms. 
Though these prices and terms were re- 
quired to be posted with the Code Au- 
thority by July 1, a large number of im- 
porters failed to do this. : 


Total Debt of All Government Units 
Amounts to $350 For Every Person 


Of the 45 Billion Owed, Federal Government Has Incurred 27 Billions; 


000 which the taxpayers must make 
good in future years. 


| ___eMore Than 2,000 Local Districts Are in Default on Their Loans 


The rest of the $45,000,000,000 in 
public debts has been contracted 
by States and their subdivisions 
such as cities, counties, school dis- 
tricts, and other bodies empowered 
to incur debts. At least a half of , 
the debt contracted by other agen- | 
cies than the Federal Government | 
has been run up by cities and © 
counties. 

The last official check-up on the 
scattered State and other debts was 
made by the Bureau of the Census 
on the 1932 debts. This survey | 
showed indebtedness totaling $17,- 
589,515,000. Since that time these | 
debts have increased slowly, but 
are estimated to have reached at | 
least $18,000,000,000 and probably 
to have exceeded it. Information 
on this subject, however, ig scat- 
tered and hard to correlate. 


Rapid Rise of 1920’s 


State, municipal, and other intra- 
state debts increased most rapidly 
in the decade of the 1920’s. The 
per capita burden of State, county, 
municipal, and other similar debts 
increased from $69.41 in 1912 to 
$79.90 in 1922 and then jumped to 
$141.27 in 1932, according to the Bu- 
reau of the Census. 


During that decade bonds were 
being issued by States, school dis- 
tricts, cities, irrigation districts, and 
hundreds of other bodies. Roads 
were being built, mew schools 
sprang up, sewers and street im- 
provements were financed with 
borrowed money. 

With the coming of the depres- 
Sion, the flood of other than Fed- 
eral debts slackened. New debts 
were seldom contracted except for 
relief purposes. Some States and 


cities went into debt to the Federal 
Government by obtaining loans 


from the Public Works Adminis- 


tration. 
Municipal Defaults 
Their credit over-extended in 
boom times, many States and cities 
were faced with default on their 
obligations. A check by private 
sources showed more than 2,000 


municipal and other special dis- | 


tricts in default on their past loans. 
In other words, they were bankrupt. 

While the States and other po- 
litical subdivisions were running 


up their debts during the 1920's, the © 


_ Federal Government was paying its , 


debt off. The Federal debt had 
reached the peak of almost $26,600,- 
000,000 just after the war. As post- 
war taxes rolled in, the Treasury 
used its surpluses to pay off its 
debts. The Federal debt was cut 
from more than $26,000,000,000 tc 
approximately $16,000,000,000 in 
1931. 

The depression reversed the trend 
of public debts. While the increase 
in State and other subdivision debts 
almost stopped, the Federal debt 
started to increase. The Federal 
Government’s revenues were re- 
duced by the depression and its 
budget was thrown out of balance. 
At the same time private and mu- 
nicipal credit dried up. The Fed- 
eral Government ,endeavored to 
remedy this lack by making huge 
loans which further unbalanced its 
budget. 

The result was that, while the 
increase in other than Federal debts 
came almost to a standstill, the 
Federal debt started to climb 
swiftly. Since 1931 it has mounted 
from $16,000,000,000 to $27,000,000,- 
000, a gain of $11,000,000,000. 


EW BRAIN TRUST STUDIES 
TAX AND MONEY PROBLEMS 


Additional Legislation and Possible Added Levies as a 


Result of Group’s Activities 


GENERAL the trend is toward 
HAS DONE a constructive sub-— 
HIS JOB stitute for the 


revival of the anti 


OMORROW 


A LOOK AHEAD 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


argument that the NRA fosters 
monopoly may be accepted but a 
trust laws 
leaves us exactly where we were 
for 40 years—in a straitjacket of 
judicial phrases. 


What business wants is to be 
told what it can or cannot do 
but to be told plainly, clearly, 
and in such fashion that it will 
not have a contradiction to face 


a week or a month later. 


For years students of anti- 
trust laws have insisted that 
price-fixing and monopoly were 
bad but that constant litigation 
was even worse. They have sug- 
gested that a high court of com- 
merce be established to which 
business could go in advance to 
learn if its plans were lawful. 


The Federal 


FAIR-PLAY Trade Commission 
BOARD IS has for 20 years 
NEXT STEP been trying to de- 


velop codes of fair 
trade practice but here adminis- 
trative and judicial problems 
have been confused. 


F 


What is coming now is an en- 
tirely new tribunal or board to 
carry on certain functions of the 
NRA and the Federal Trade 
Commission with the object of 
preventing the monopolies and 
price-fixing that Senator Borah 
criticizes so justly and at the 
same time giving business. a 
chance to constructive 
progress by such agreements as 
will prevent cut throat competi- 
tion or exploitation of labor 
either through low wages or poor 
working conditions. 


There.are phases of below-cost 
selling which are yet to be tested 
from an economic side and from 
the standpoint of social equity. 
These are things for a tribunal of 
high character to resolve when 
once all points of view in given 
cases are presented. The public 
interest may be coming into its 
own, at last. 


On the whole, 


NRA—a board and 
not a one-man show, General 
Johnson has done his job. His 
methods may have seemed harsh 
and clumsy but he did get indus- 
try under 450 codes within a year. 
And now that there’s a breathing 
spell, the process of revising 
those codes over a period of time 
and making them effective can be 
begun by an entirely dilfcrent 
group of administrators. It is 
doubtful whether Donald Kich- 
berg or General Johnson will be 
on the new board. 


The plan is General Johnson’s | 


own. He has the absolute confi- 
dence of the President and his 
self-elimination is the result of a 
belief that another type of op=ra- 
tion is now necessary. He -ioubt 
less will take a rest and then 
come back into the national gov- 
ernment in some important posi- 
tion. For his drive and energy 


will surely be utilized by che 


President in some way. 
Reorganizing the 


PRESIDENT NRA, planning a 
/REGULATES comprehensive tax 
system, and pre- 


Witt the Treasury’s new “brain 
trust” recommend higher taxes 
or new monetary experiments? 

A 16-man_ brain trust under 
Prof. Jacob Viner has been appointed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., to study rev- 
enue and money plans this Summer, 
and another group of three experts 
will go to England to study the Eng- 
lish income tax for the Treasury. 

Last week the whole group assigned 
to stay at home had rolled up its 
sleeves and started to work. Housed 
in the third floor of the old Treasury 
Building, they will not make pubiic 
their findings until they are ready 
to write a comprehensive report for 
Secretary Morgenthau. 

The question hanging over the 
Treasury is what the recommenda- 
tions of those who have been given 


‘the run of the Department for the 


Summer, will mean for the future of 
the American taxpayer, creditor, and 
debtor. Secretary Morgenthau ex- 
pects the work of the experts to re- 
sult in legislative recommendations 
for the next Congress. 

Particular significance attaches to 
the study which is to be made of the 
English income tax. This tax, one 
of the heaviest levies on income in 
the world, especially on small in- 
comes, apparently is to be investi- 
gated for possible hints it may give 
for remaking of the American income 


During the week ended June | 
23 the regulative inspectors of the A‘: says he doesn’t anticipate immediate! Coe, Brookings Institution: Albert G. 
cohol Tax Unit, Treasury Department 
seized 28 stills with a total capacity o: 


48,229 gallons. They also seized 22,198. 


tax law. 

Overlapping Taxes 
Secretary Morgenthau, however. 
increases in taxes. The domestic 
istudy of taxes will devote itself pri- 
| marily to overlapping Federal and 
State taxes, he says. A conference 


of State tax officers may be held this 
Summer. 

One of the questions which the do- 
mestic tax study is to go into is the 
question of stabilizing business 
through taxation. One possiple 
method of achieving this end would 
be to put processing taxes on manu- 
factures, raising or lowering the taxcs 
in such a way as to discourage or en- 
courage production. The Bankhead 
cotton bill already has applied this 
principle to cotton production con- 
trol. 

What the objectives of the monc- 
try and banking study will be Secre- 
tary Morgenthau did not reveal other 
than to say that both the gold and 
Silver policies of the Government 
would be reviewed. 

Secretary’s Vacation | 

The “brain trust” which remains 
at home has been broken into two) 
groups, each reporting to Prof. Viner, | 
while Secretary Morgenthau himself. 
takes a month’s vacation on an iso- 


paring a big con- 
version loan so as to reduce short 
term debt are the big jobs of the 
summer. The President carried 
away with him on his voyage a 
definite outline of all three. But 
final steps in each will await his 
return. 

There is something very in- 
Spiring in the deliberate way the 
President has slowed down the 
government machine. Whether it 
is the result of sheer necessity— 
the growing criticism by small 
business men of the NRA—or 


lated Montana ranch not accessibJe 


by telephone or telegraph. 


Members of Treasury committee 
Front 
left to right—Prof. 
Wesleyan Col- 
lege; Prof. Henry F. Walradt, Ohio 
Dr. Jacob Viner, 
University of Chicago; Prof. Roy G. 


(shown in photo above) are: 
row, seated, 
K. M. Williamson, 


State University; 


Blakey, University of Wisconsin; 
Prof. Lauchlin Currie, Harvard. 
Standing—Prof. Reavis Cox, Louis; 


Shere, Prof. Carl S. Shoup, J. Wilmcr 
Sundelsen, Columbia University; Mal- 


colm H. Bryan, University of Georgia’ 
Virginius F. 


Edward C. Simmons, 


'Hart, Benjamin Caplan, University of 
Chicago, Richard A. Lester, Prince-. 


| whether it is due to a knowledge 
_ of the importance of digesting 
_ what has been done before trying 
| new experiments, the fact re- 
_ mains that Mr. Roosevelt retains 
_ psychological control over the 
whole thing and accelerates or re- 
tards the speed as he wills. 


OLIVE BRANCH, 


Time is a great asset in the 
working of any plan or reform or 
reorganization. Mr. Roosevelt 
knows the importance of reopen- 
ing the capital markets. In 
Joseph P. Kennedy he has se- 
lected a chairman of the Securi- 
ties Control Commission who 
Knows something about business, 
finance and speculation from first 
hand contact. To keep Mr. Ken- 
nedy from going too far to ‘ne 
right, the President has selected 
for the Commission four out- 
standing New Dealers who have 
been on the left. 


VF 


Mr. Roosevelt 
oubtless chuctled 


EXTENDED TO to himself as he 


BUSINESS 


made the appoint- 
ments—it was a 
perfect Roosevelt balancing act. 
But it has reassured finance that 


_ the new commission is not go- 
_ ing to operate like a Senate in- 


vesitgating committee. 

The prosecution is over, the 
jurv has handed in its verdict, the 
punishment has been meted out, 
and now the task is to help the 
victims of speculation and bad 


finance—the American people— 
to get the interest structure and 
investment market back on a 


basis of practical operation. 
Here too, Mr. Roosevelt has: 
slowed down the reforming and 
held out the olive branch to busi- 
ness and finance, at least, to the 
the better elements who are 


_ ready to cooperate in the purging 
_ of what ought to be purged. Such 


hesitancy as prevails grows 
largely out of the uncertain con- 
dition of the government’s fi- 
nances and the repression of the 
profit motive through the fear of 
confiscatory taxes. 

By next autumn, we may see a 
changed viewpoint on taxes too. 


_ Facts are making a deeper im- 


pression here than ever before. 


And mostly the facts of sluggish 


indexes and slow reemployment 


_ are causing the Administration 


to make a turn about face. But 

whatever the cause, the direction 

is right. | 
~Davip LAWRENCE. 


National War Council 


To Suppress Crime 


' Attorney General Cummings in 
_ Call for Meeting Lays Plans 
| For Battle 


_ Attorney eneral Homer 8S. Cummings is 
, planning a national convention to intens- 
ify the battle against crime. 

“It is my purpose,” Attorney General] 


/Cummings said in a speech last week, 


“in due course to issue a formal call for 
such conference to be held during Novem- 
ber or the early part of December. Dur- 
ing the Summer, the complete agenda will 
be worked out. The conference will con- 
sider practically every aspect of crime and 
approach the problem of law enforcement 
in a way never before attempted. To it 
will be invited representatives from each 


of the States of the Union. I am confi- . 


dent that such a conference, under the 
‘direction of the Attorney General, will 
serve a useful public service. The plan 
has the endorsement of President Roose- 
velt.” 

Recruiting an ‘Army’ 


‘Meanwhile, the Federal Government is 


slowly recruiting a pocket-edition army 


_for its war on crime. 


Within the last few weeks the Govern- 
/ment has hired 50 new special agents in 
the Department of Justice. Gradually 
the force will be built up from 450 to 600. 
The increase is necessitated by enforce- 
ment of the new Federal anti-crime laws. 
_ New agents will be given a thorough 
schooling before they are sent out to bat- 
‘tle criminals. Their training will en- 
brace marksmanship and the handling cf 
machine guns. They will be instructed 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 4.] 
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A Breathing Spell 
Being Enjoyed by 
The New Dealers 


Head-liners Take the Hint) 
From Mr. Roosevelt and 
Get a Rest—Changes in 
Recovery Program 


Before starting on his Summer cruise 
to Hawaii, President Roosevelt told the. 
Cabinet and most of the head-liners of. 
the emergency organizations to take a 
vacation. He thought that a change of, 
scenery would do them good. ! 

Then, just afterward, meeting with 
newspapermen, the President expressed | 
the hope that they would find nothing 
much to write about in Washington dur- 
ing the next few weeks. 

Since then the Cabinet and the head- 
liners have taken Mr. Roosevelt at his 
word. The result is that Washington | 
hasn’t been so quiet in years—a sharp 
contrast to the situation a year ago—and 
newspapermen began to suspect that the 
President’s hope with regard to news 
would be realized. 

There was just one catch. While other 
Officials are away, taking their first rest 
in.18 months, one soon will be on the’ 
job, faced with a vital task. 


Man of Many Jobs | 

That official is Donald Richberg, until 
this past week, general counsel of the | 
NRA and one of the designers of that! 
agency. He now gets three titles. They | 
are: Director of the IEC (Industrial | 
Emergency Committee), just formed; 
executive secretary of the executive coun-. 
sel, made up of members of the Cabinet 
and heads of emergency organizations; 
and executive director of the National 
Emergency Council, which has been en- 
deavoring to coordinate New Deal activi- | 
ties out in the field. But before under- 
taking those jobs Mr. Richberg is taking 
the President’s advice and is enjoying a 
vacation. 

The task he faces is that of formulating | 
a program of reorganization for the whole 
Recovery machine exclusive of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration. This 
plan of reorganization will be designed 
for permanence. It is to be aimed at 
achieving a coordination of the multitu- 
Ginous and the conflicting activities of the 
NRA, the PWA, the FERA and the whole 


galaxy of alphabetical agencies. 


Individual Artists 

Until now, observers in Washington fre- 
quently have noted, the recovery machine 
has been made up of a group of indi- 
vidual performances, each one interest- 
ing in itself, but not necessarily as closely 
related to the other performances as 
might be. 

General Johnson has been running the | 
NRA show as a one-man affair. Harold | 
Ickes has been running the Public Works | 
and the Oil Administration shows in ad- 
dition to his regular activities as Secre- 
tary of the Interior. Harry Hopkins has 
been putting on the relief show, which 
ties in with several of the others. Henry 
Wallace has been staging the farm relief 
show. And so it goes down the line. 

Now the farm adjustment show is to 
run along under the direction of the men 
who have been operating it. But the 
others will come under the scrutiny of Mr. 
Richberg, who is charged with shaping a 
report to the President that can be used 
as the basis of an unified program. 

Governing Industry 

The major study is expected to con- 
cern NRA. 

In making that study and formulating 
recommendations, the new director of the , 
IEC will have the reports of Clarence | 
Darrow regarding monopolistic tendencies 
in industry. He will have the arguments 
of Senators Borah and Nye favoring a 
return of the anti-trust laws to full ef- 
fect, and he will know the views of Gen- 
eral Johnson. 

Out of these viewpoints and from his 
Own experience is to come a plan for a 
permanent system of industrial self-gov- 
ernment that can be submitted to the next 
session of Congress for consideration. 
That session must decide the fate of NRA 
as well as several of the other emergency 
organizations. 

With Mr. Richberg on the IEC are to 
be the men on whom President R7J0se- 
velt leans most heavily in carrying out his 
programs. They are: Henry Wallace, 
Secretary of Agriculture; Harold Ickes, 
Secretary of tke Interior; Hugh Johnson 
Administrator of NRA; and Harry Hop- 


THE STORY 


OF THE 


PRESIDENT’S WEEK 


PRESIDENT WINDS UP EXECUTIVE BUSINESS ON DESK AND SETS 
OUT ON SEA JOURNEY—FISHING OFF BAHAMAS—OFFICIAL 
RECEPTION AND PARADE IN HAITI 


kins, Administrator of Emergency Relicf. 
The Holiday Groups 

But in the meantime Washington re-| 
mains quiet. The list of vacationers | 
among important personages grows. It 
now includes: 

President Roosevelt, on the ocean. 

Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary of 
the Treasury, on a Montana ranch. 

Louis MacHenry Howe, secretary to ii:e 
President, home in Massachusetts. 

Eleanor Roosevelt, wife of the President 
traveling in the Middle West. 

Rexford Guy Tugwell, Undersecretary 
of Agriculture, touring the farm belt. 

George Dern, Secretary of War, en route 
to Panama. 

Daniel C. Roper, Secretary of Coi..- 
merce, in Alaska. 

Hugh S. Johnson, Administrater ef 
NRA, resting in New York. 

Harry Hopkins, Administrator of Emer- 
gency Relief. en route to Europe. | 

Donald Richberg, Director of IEC, va- | 
cationing in Vermont. 

Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, t:avei- 
ing in Virginia... 


Government Profit 


On Stamp Collecting 


Tripled Income From Sales to 
Nation’s Philatelists | 


The Government's business with the | 
stamp collectors is “on the up and up.” 

Sales of stamps for collection purposes | 
during the fiscal year ended June 30 in-| 
creased almost 200 per cent over those of | 
the previous year, Postmaster General 
James A. Farley announces. ; 

Pay proceeds of sales for 1934 amounted 

to $811,723, and this sum is almost all 
profit. 

Expressing wrattibeation at this increase, 
Mr. Farley attributes it to the growing in- 
terest in stamp collecting throughout the 
country. 

“Stamp collecting,” he states, “which 
has a distinct educational, geographical, 
historical, and scientific value, should be 
encouraged among both the young and the 
o!d Particularly. should stamp collecting 
be encouraged among children’s groups 
through the organization of clubs, socie- 
ties. and school stamp groups.” 

Among the prominent exponents of this 
“hobby” throughout the world are Presi- | 
dent Roosevelt and King George V, of 
Great Britain. J 


| te SEEMED eminently fitting that 
a sea-going American President 
should be “piped on board” from 
the dock of the Naval Academy for 
the first stage of his trip to the far- 
eastern outpost of the Nation. 


The little town of Annapolis is | 


redolent with things American; its 
rows of colonial houses, and _ its 
ship-chandleries with their clean 
smells of rope and tar. And, of 
course, the loose-gaited swing of 


sea-faring men, naval officers and . 
trim young middies in the quaint 


and cobbled streets. 

It was an informal leave taking 
despite the crowds on shore and the 
flotilla of river craft that dotted the. 
Severn, and escorted the “Gilmer” 


from the docks to the anchored | 


“Houston.” The rays of the eve- 
ning sun were fading from the dome 


of the Naval Academy when the | 


last embraces between wife and hus- 
band and father and sons were over 
and the shrill of the bo’sun’s whistle 
announced that the official passen- 
gers were on board. 

The President posed on the de- 
stroyer deck with his two sons, John 
Roosevelt and Franklin Roosevelt, 
Jr.. and Rudolph Forster; Execu- 
tive Clerk of the White House and 
only member of the staff who is to 
share this vacation. But the Presi- 
dent refused to make his departure 
a public event by speaking either 
for the sound cameras or the radio. 
He had delivered his message, he 
said, to the whole people four days 
before. 

A few moments after the “Gilmer” 
had delivered its precious cargo 
and swung away from the “Hous- 
ton” and the the cruiser’s crew who 
are to carry the President across 
the Pacific, had returned to their 
duties from stiff attention at the 
rail, the anchor was up and the 
ship was riding down the Bay. The 
tiny harbor craft drew away, their 


red and green lights gleaming as | 


they crept back to anchorage. 
One of the President’s last acts’ 
before he left the White House was 


the signing of the two important | 


and disputed bills, the Frazier- 
Lemke Bankruptcy bill and the 
Railway Pension bill. He did so re- 
luctantly, not because of the prin- 


ciples involved, he explained, but | 


rather the wording which, in the 
latter case at least, he hoped Con- 
gressional amendment to rectify. 
x* * 
ON MONDAY, in accordance with 
his desire, the President was 
“far out of sight of land.” The 
“Houston” had paused at Hampton 
Roads for a last exchange of mail 
and was on her way to Cape Haitien 


the first port of call. 
Meanwhile, Washington 


how a President may still run a. 


country in absentia. At home 
“sealed orders”, as it were, were 
opened and it was disclosed that 
Donald Richberg was to be given 


power over a new committee which | 


would to a large degree take over 
the duties of the problems to be 


ironed out this Summer in the field | 
of public works, labor and industry | 


and relief. 
On board the “Houston” the Pres- 
ident was taking it easy. He had 


been awakened by the twenty-one | 


gun salute—belated until morning, 
as is customary, because he had 
been received after sundown. This 
was the last reminder of officialdom 
until he reached Haiti, and he spent 
most of the day sunning himself 
stretched out in a deck chair, read- 
ing and exchanging a few messages 
by radio with Washington. Behind 
him trailed the destroyers “Gilmer” 
and “Williamson” bearing newspa- 


permen and members of the Secret 


Service. 

Later there was a little blow and 
the destroyers, built for speed and 
not for comfort, tossed and rolied 
as destroyers will, causing no little 
pain and distress to the landlubbers 
aboard. 

Informal messages came back to 
the “Gilmer” which revealed that 
the President was amused over the 
non-nautical language of the scribe: 
whose dispatches were, of course, 
picked up by the “Houston” and 
read with interest by its passen- 
gers. 

x * * 
N TUESDAY the waters subsided 
to some extent bringing relief 
to the sufferers on the destroyers, 
and word reached them concerning 
the plans for the celebration of the 


Fourth. Meanwhile, because of the © 


increased speed, it was indicated 
that there would be plenty of time 
for fishing off the Bahamas. 

An otherwise untroubled day was 
interrupted by the disquieting re- 
ports from Germany and news from 
the West Coast where the longshore- 
men’s strike had developed rioting 
again. As night fell, the “Houston”, 


making from eighteen to twenty | 


knots, passed the keys of Florida. 
x * 
_ ‘THE Fourth was a glorious one for 
the President, according to the 
reports that trickled through the 
ether from the powerful radio on 
the “Houston.” Arrayed in a blue 
jersey, an old pair of trousers and 
his now famous sea-going hat, he 
fished strenuously and loafed de- 
lightedly. 

The “Houston” dropped anchor 
and in a launch that bobbed about 
in the rough waters off one of the 
islands of the Bahama group, he 
Stalked the barracuda and landed 


a thirty-five pound Specimen before | 


he called it a day and put back to 
the cruiser. It was a typical “lorry” 
day—just right for fishing. The 
tropical sun was hidden by a bank 
of clouds which melted to fog and 
finally were emptied in a downpour | 
of rain just as the launch returned. 

Within sight 6f the fishermen was 
a whaleboat carrying the newspa- 
permen who from a respectful dis- | 
tance watched the sport. Ten big, 
fighting fish of this particularly 
wicked species were hauled over the | 
side of the launch. 

At 9:30 p. m., about 12 hours 
aiter she had cast anchor, the | 
“Houston” moved off again through | 
the treacherous waters of the lower 
Bahamas. 


QN THURSDAY. the first official 
event of the tour took place. 
As the “Houston” swung in the 
waters of the little Island Republic 
of Haiti, its salute and the answer- 
ing roar from the fortress rang out 
and a great barge gaily decorated 
with the American and Haitian col-, | 
ors, took the President and his party 
ashore. He spoke a few words, part | 
in French, the Haitian national | 
language, then raised his glass and 
Said: 
“To your government and people; 
may our friendship ever continue.’’ 
What was in the glass is not 
known. According to the strict eti- 
quette of other days a toast in any 
but a vintage wine on such an oc- 
casion would have been little less 
than an insult. In any case, no | 
one was insulted this time. | 
| 


| 


The visitors rode through the town 
In a parade that was cheered to 
the echo by the populace. By mid- 
afternoon the “Houston’s” guns had | 
roared again in honor.of President 
Stenio Vincent, who briefly returned 
the Presidential call. And it was 
“anchors aweigh” again. | 

At home in the White House it | 
was moving day. The last of the 
rugs and furniture which fills the 
first floor reception rooms were be- 
ing moved away to give space for 
the more prosaic furniture which 
will take its place while the Execu- 
tive Offices are being remodelled. 
Already the gorgeous chandeliers 
and solemn portraits of the great 
East Room gazed down upon chairs | 
and tables swathed in their ‘pro- 
tecting canvases. The place looked 
more like a sioreiiouse than the | 
grande salle of the presidential pal-: ‘ 
ace. 

Along the iron fence and -rising 
up to the tips of the blossoms which 
wave between the eyes of the pass- 
erby and the front portico of the 
White House was a wall of earth 
where excavations in the grounds 
are cutting a swath through the 
green of the lawn. Tourists, un- 
able to stroll through the historic 
rooms content themselves. with | 
wandering .disconsolate through 
the grounds and conversing with the 
bored policemen. 

When the “Houston” pushes her 
prow into the Pacific as she hopes 
to late next week she will be joined 
by another heavy cruiser, the U. S. | 
S. “New Orleans,” already ordered 
to proceed to the Canal Zone in time 
to pick up the little flotilla on 
July 12. 

@ 
“AT dawn on Friday the “Houston” 
~™ was sighted off the port of 
Mayaguez, Puerto Rico. A Coast 
Guard boat did the honors and as 
the cruiser edged her way in, a 
crowd that had been watching | 
since before daylight milled about 
the stockade that surrounds the 
docks. Police had difficulty holding 
them back as the Presidential party 
landed, entered the waiting auto- 
mobiles and set off for the long ride 
to the mountain capital, San Juan. 

It was a ten-hour trip over twist- 
ing and tortuous roads through this 

“Switzerland of’ the Tropics,’ but 
the journey was broken by crowds 
at every village gathered to shout 
their “vivas” and get a look at “EI 
Presidente,” who was kept busy 
waving and smiling as he whizzed 
along. 

Arrived at last at San Juan, the | 
car stopped before the City Hall— 
where the enthusiasm of the na- 
tives proved too much for the po- 
lice. The crowd broke through the 
lines, swarmed .about the automo- 
bile and while the agitated guards, 
with the help of the Secret Service 
men, were shooing some of them 


back, a number of others weie 
blandly shaking hands with the 
President. 


When the party was extricated it 
proceeded to the Governor’s Man- 
sion, where there was more hand- 

shaking of a more orderly nature, 
some two hundred leading citizens 
approaching to pay their respeets. 
But the less fortunate who were not 
invited demanded another appear- 
ance, and so, before he retired for 
the night, the President appeared 
on the balcony. There was a final 
cheer, and at last everyone went to 
bed satisfied. 

k 
THE next morning, after his first 
night on land since. he left 
Washington, the President returned 
as he had come, and the “Houston” 
started for its third anchorage, St. 
Thomas, in the Virgin Islands. 

As he bade farewell to San Juan, 
with assurance of better living con- 
ditions ahead as a result of the re- 
Habilitation program, he _ passed 
along streets lined with spectators 
as interested and as vocal as they | 
had been the day before. 


nautical side of national defense. 


in Aviation | 


Federal Control How Government Statement of Condition: | 


Weather for. 


Fliers; a Conference on 
Safety Regulation; Air 
Mail Expansion 


Scattered about a number of Govern- 
ment offices are agencies which play their | 
part in Federal control of aviation. 

In the Commerce Department is the 
Bureau of Air Commerce, which looks 
after licensing of planes and pilots, and 
_issues orders about who can make what 
kind of flights, and when, 

The Weather Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture supplies facts about | 
current conditions of the skies. 

Both the Army anda the Navy have} 
special bureaus to look after the aero-| 


The Post Office Department is primar- 
ily concerned with aviation as a means | 


TO FRAME A FEDERAL | 
AVIATION POLICY |. 


how 
later will fix rates. 
C. on July 5 created a Bureau | 


gress by 


/once-a-week 
‘some of the islands and a twice-a-week 


| 


CLARK HOWELL 


Atlanta publisher slated to be chatrmen |’ 


of Commission to study aero- 
nauiic control. 


of transporting air mail, 
tions are felt throughout the whole com- 
mercial fiying indusiry. 

Under the Act of June 12 revising air 


‘mail laws, the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission is to make a study of the rates 
paid for air mail transportation to see 
much profit operators make, and 


The I. C. 
of Air Mail to handle this work. N. B. 
| Haley has been named director, 

To bring all these scattered aviation 
agencies into harmony, and possibly to 
place them under one roof, the act of 
June 12 ecrcated a commission to make 
a report to Congress recommeinding a 


Federal aviation policy. 


Membs of the Commission, appointed 
by President Roosevelt just before he 
left on his Summer vacation, are Clark 
Howell, of Atlanta, Ga.; Jerome Clarke 
Hunsaker, of New York; Edward P. War- 
ner, of Washington, D. C.: Franklin K. 
Lane, jr., of California; Albert J. Berres, 
of California. 

The Commission is to report to Con- 
Feb. 1, 1935, its recommenda- 
tions of a broad policy covering aviation. 
It will make a study of fiving in this 
country, covering all its, ramifications. 

For .1ts work, Congress authorized an 
appropriation of $75,000. 

More Weather Reports 

More frequent weather reports will be 
provided airmen after July 15. Plans for 
the new survice have been completed by 
Eugene L. Vidal, Director of Air Com- 
merece of the Department of Commerce. 

At first, reports will be sent out by 
radiotelephone every four hours from 29 
stations, more to be added later. This will 
be in addition to the hourly radio re- 
ports of airway weather now sent out 
from. Department stations. 

A typical forecast ‘for the Washing- 
ton-Cleveland airway) will sound like 
this: ‘“Seattered clouds inscreasing slow- 
ly near Lake Erie. Visibility unlimited, 
but with some patches of ground iog 
forming east of mountains.” 

These reports may prove useful to farm- 
ers, fruit growers and others who can 
tune in frequencies from 200-to 400 kilo- 
cycles. 


To bring added saicty in 
air transportation, officials of the Bureau | 
of Air Commerce will confer August 15 
and 16 with representatives of the oper- | 
ators. Regulations adopted only a few! 


years ago already are obsolete because of | 


quick technical advance in air line oper- 
ation. 

Air mail service began July 3 on aline 
from Bismarck, N. D., to Kansas City. 
Mo., via Aberdeen, Huron, Sioux Falls, 
and St. Paul. The contract was awarded 
to Hanfords Tri-State Airlines, Inc. 

Air mail service on the Charleston, 
C., 
Dallas, Tex.., 
will serve as a connecting line between 
the Newark-Miami, 
and Chicago-Jacksonville trunk lines. 


S. 


Air Mail in Hawaii 
The 325.000 residents of the Hawaiian 


open for business as usual. 


but its regula- | 


scheduled | 


to Atlanta section of the Charleston to | 
route began July 7. Also it 


Newark-New Orleans | 
| of diseases and preservation of the health of 


Uncle Sam’s Postal Bank; 
‘The Plan to Unify UU Where the Money Goes 


| 
| 
| 


| 


Funds Kept Largely in Local Banks | 


In the 10 black days of American bank- | 


| 


posit in approved banks in your own, 


ing that began on March 4, 1933, when | community if they are willing to pay 21 


every commercial bank in the country | per cent for its use. 


was Closed, only one institution that acted | 
as a depository of the people’s money was. 
That was the | 
Postal Savings System of the United | 
States Government. 

In the three years of gathering storm 
clouds that preceded that catastrophe, 


American people by the hundreds of ,thou- | 


sands, with fear gripping at their hearts, | 
had withdrawn their life savings from 
the commercial banks while they could | 
still do so and brought them to Uncie, 
Sam for safekeeping. 


For every one depositor using this reser- | 


voir for the people’s money in 1929, there 
were five by 1933, and for every dollar on 


deposit in the earlier year, there were 


eight dollars in 1933. Total deposits rose 


from 154 million dollars to 1.187 million | 
. dollars in this period. 


Turning instinctively toward the Gov- 
ernment with their money and their con- 
fidence, it is probable that very few of the 
2,342,000 owners of Postal Savings ac- 


counts thought to inform themselves first 
of the strength of the system or the as- 
'sets which might guarantee the repay- 
‘ment of the money deposited. Yet now 
‘that the period of excitement is over, 


second thought may prompt an inquiry. 


Not that many people are in the habit 
of making such inquiry even when open- 
‘ing accounts in commercial savings banks. 
Yet such statements are ordinarily open 
‘to them from banks if they care to ask 


for them. 


Where Money Goes 
So Uncle Sam, too, through the Postal 
Savings System officials, stands ready to 
reassure any timid or inquisitive pros- 
pective depositor. Each year, this branch 


of the Government publishes a full state- 
, ment. 


Uncle Sam, in effect, says to de- 
positors: 
“Every time you entrust $100 to me for 


deposit, this is what happens to it: 


“First, $5 is sent to the United States 


Treasury as a reserve fund to be kept in 


cash. 
“Second, about $58.50 is placed on de- 


If no qualified bank | 
in your community will take money 
‘these terms, then it is placed on deposit | 
'with the nearest bank which can qualify | 
and will accept it. 

“Third, the balance, or about $36.50, is 
invested in United States Government se- 
curities. 

“Thus against every hundred dollars 
‘held in trust for you there is $100 in' 
‘sound current assets.” 

It may be that a canny depositor will 
want to look more closely at that second 
'amount, which is deposited in banks. He 

may say, “What if those banks fail? What 
| will happen to my money? Will the tax- | 
| payers have to make it good?” r 

There are two answers to that. 

Deposits Secured 

The first is that when the bank reccives 
ithe $64.50, it hands over to the Postal 
Savings System an equivalent amount of 
securities approved and _ conservatively 
evaluated by the Treasurer of the United | 
States. These securities may be sold if 
necessary to recover any amount which |. 
fhe bank might find itself unable to pay. | 
Hence the bank deposits are virtually loss | 
proof if the officers do their duty in| 
watching the value of these securities held 
as collateral and in insisting on a satis- 
factory substitution if any should prove | 
‘deficient in value. 

The second answer is that, in the en- 
tire history of the system, no such loss 
of funds has ever occurred. And it should 
be remembered that the system has 
weathered a period, in 1914, when the 
New York Stock Exchange was closed for 
several months and another period, in’ 
1933, when every commercial bank in the: 
United States was closed. 

So much for the depositors of the sys- | 
tem. But what about the stockholders—_ 
for the people of the United States are 
virtually the stockholders. If a loss is| 
sustained, they must make it good; on the | 
other hand, if a profit is earned, that 
profit is credited to their account by be- 
ing turned in to the general revenue fund 
of the Post Office Department. 


In its last annual report to the “stock- | 


Living Cost Still tow. 
So the Pay Cut Stays 


President’s Order Retaining the 
Federal Reduction 


When the Economy Act of March, 1933, 
cut salaries of Federal employes 15 per 
‘cent, it meant a saving of $135,000,000 a 
vear to the Treasury. Five per cent of 
the cut was restored last Feb. i by act of 
Congress, another 5 per cent July 1. 

Remaining was the final 5 per cent, 
/with the President having power to re- 
' store it to Federal workers when the cost 
of living had increased to the level of 
‘June 30, 1928. 

Under an executive order July 6, which 
the President had left sealed before going 
om his vacation, the final 5 per cent cut 
wil last another six months, at least, 
because the cost of living still is 20.2 per 
cent lower than the 1928 figure. This 

ruling saves Uncle Sam $22,500,000 during 
the last half of the year. 

Wholesale Prices Drop 

Average wholesale prices during the 
week ended June 30 were 0.3 per cent be- 
tow those of the previous week, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics finds. But these prices 
are nearly 13 per cent above those of a 
year ago and 16 ver cent higher than two 
years ago. 

Mainly, the week's decline occurred in 
farm and textile producis and the mis- 
cellaneous group. 


holders,” the Board of Directors, consist- 
ing of the Postmaster General, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and the Attorney 
General announced that in the disastrous 
banking year of 1933 the system made the — 
largest profit in its history—more than 
$2,000,000. 
Sources of Profit 

The manngr in which this profit is 
earned is very simple. The system pays 
2 per cent interest on money deposited 
with it. This money in turn earns a some- 
what higher rate—2', per cent on the 
| Portion deposited: in banks and an unde- 
‘termined rate on the portion invested in 
United States Government securities. This 
(differential, amounting to something like 
‘one-half of 1 per cent of the 1.2 billion 
dollars at present on deposit, provides the 
gross profit. 

From the gross profit, a little over $4,- 
000,000 is deducted to pay postmasters for 
their services in handling the accounts 
at about 7,900 stations, and approximately 
$300,000 goes for the departmental overe 
head, which includes salaries of a per- 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.} 


Public health is pre. 


cious to the living, and 


| to the unborn millions. 


American. 


| 


| individuals and communities. 


Islands may seon be linked together by | 


a daily air mail service. 

Postmaster General 
has announced that 
bids for this service will be issued within 
the next few days. It is proposed that it 
shall cover a 333-mile route. 

At present the only mail service linking 
the four large Hawaiian Islands is a 
ship mail service between 


James 


service between others. 


Sky-riding mail with that added per- 
sonal special delivery touch is soon to 
have its own distinctive postage coat of 


Postmasier General James A. Farley has 
approved the 16-cent model of the com- 
bination air-mail-special delivery stamp 


and it is now on its way to the Bureau | 


A. Farley. 
advertisements for) 


it can be kept clean so easily. 


bottling plants. 


NEW. Y 


of Engraving and Printing where, after | 


dve tests are made, the suitable color 


will be added. 


The central design on the stamp will: ~ 


be the official United States coat of arms— | 


the American eagle with wings spread. | 
\It will be of approximately the same. size 
as the current special delivery issue. 


a 


of supreme importance 


Clean milk.... clean foods 
....Clean water....all have be- 


come essentials in the life of the lowliest 
Portland cement is playing a most vital 
part in the disposition of sewage, the control 
Bakeries, canneries, packing plants and 


creameries are wide users of concrete because 


Milk ordinances require the use of con- 
crete in milk houses, dairy barns and milk- 


Concrete septic tanks, 
cisterns and curbs for 


wells are insuring health 


on tens of thousands of farms. 
Sewage disposal plants of 
concrete are eating-up the wastes 


of thousands of towns and Cities. 


Hospitals and schools use concrete exclu- 


sively because it 


Housewives 


is so sanitary. 


have found that concrete 


basements are the easiest of all basements 


to keep clean and germ-free. 


As a result of these uses, and others, life 


is being prolonged and infant mortality is 


being reduced to a minimum. 


contributing to 
the world. 


CHICAGO . 


ORK KANSAS 


In such manner is portland cement 


the health and happiness of 


THE CEMENT INSTITUTE 


CITY 
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it is contended that “the whole proj- 


_ figures collected up to now do not 


ET 


‘form’ measures, passed by the last 


» the fact that immediately after the 
- favorable action on the bill by the 


- and profitably by other groups of the 
* building industry.” That paper states 


- lose considerable 
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Editors Believe 
Housing Act Will 


Speed Recovery 


Nearly Two-thirds Support 
Program; Practicability 
of Measure Is Doubted by 
Minority of Writers 


Extremes are represented in edi- 
torial comment on the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s housing program, under 
new legislation, which extends a 
guaranty of security to investors. 
Opinions on the practical side of the 
project are divided in these propor- 
tions: Support, 62 per cent; belief 
that results will fail to justify cost, | 
38 per cent. Proponents of the 
housing plan hold that it will give 
impetus to all grades of employ- 
ment, and that it is the most im- 
portant factor in the recovery pro- 
gram. 


Rehousing is declared to be “the 
next new-deal play” by those who ap- 
prove of the Federal Housing Act, 
which has been made law and is be- 
ing put into effect. It is asserted that 
“home building is five years under 
normal,” that “the marriage rate” is 
going up,” and that “recovery lags 
only in the heavy industries.” 

On the other side of the argument, 


ect suggests the familiar phrase about 
prohibition, ‘a great social and eco- 
nomic experiment, noble in motive 
and far-reaching in purpose,’ if it 
ever gets started; but plainly the 
home owner will have to wait for bar-. 
gains.” 

‘Greatest Recovery Measure’ 


“This law,” according to the Provi- 
dence Bulletin (Ind.), “is a direct 
frontal attack upon the sorest spot in. 
the economic picture of the United 
States, and is the greatest ‘recovery’ 


measure, in contradistinction to ‘re- 


session of Congress.” 

Elements of doubt are brought out 
by the Asbury Park: Evening Press 
(Dem.), with the statement as to 
prospects and practical experience: 

“The national housing act, passed 
on June 19, which provides for insur- 
ing lenders of money for house con- 
struction against major loss, should 
have the effect of speeding up the 
building industry. This also was the 
purpose of previous legislation for 
making loans to home owners, but the 


show that it has been effective.” 
Lumber Prices Reduced 
Attention is called by the press to 


President, an announcement of a 10 
per cent reduction in prices was made 
by the National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, and the Burlington 
Hawkeye Gazette (Rep.) concludes 
that “this is good team work, which 
might be followed both patriotically 


that “general activity in this field 
would so stimulate dozens of other in- 
dustries as to clinch all-around re- 
covery.”. 


Other comments show estimates j 


that “the new housing program is 
likely to provide a powerful stimulus 
to the lagging construction industry 
and to provide employment for more 
than half of the current jobless.” Ad- 
vice is given for the making of con- 
tracts “without delay.” 


Added taxation is one argument 
against the cost of the housing cata- 
paign, while its “practicality is ques- 
tioned.” A query which comes into 
the matter is as to “how long it will 
take the government to cut the red 
tape that so frequently entangles and 
delays operations.” 


HOLC Begins Foreclosures 


On the general project of aid for 
home owners, the Greenville: (S. C.) 
News (Dem.) offers the discussion: 

“Washington dispatches. disclose 
that the Home Owners’ Loan Corpo- 
ration has begun to foreclose on bor- 
rowers who neglect to meet the re- 
quirements of their mortgages. 

“The corporation has been lending 
to distressed home owners only for a 
few months and its records show that 
the great majority of borrowers are 
honestly endeavoring to meet their 
obligations. But some cases are said 
to be crapping out where the borrow- 
ers obviously have no intention of 
maintaining payments. And officials 
say they will not hesitate to ‘crack 
down’ where circumstances warrant. 

“The spectacle of a government 
agency depriving a citizen of his home 
under foreclosure proceedings is not 
a pleasant one to contemplate, but it 
must be remembered that these loans 
were not gifts in any sense. 
were loans supported by collateral and 
the corporation cannot proceed other 
than on a business basis if it expects 
to yg bonds. 

“If its bonds are not adequately 
protected through accepted business 
methods, the corporation stands to 
sums of money 
which eventually would have to come 
@ut of the taxpayers’ pocketss. And it 
# obviously not the American tax- 
payer’s business to contribute to the 
maintenance of homes for citizens 
who are unwilling to discharge their 
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MOST WRITERS 


SEE HARM 


IN FARM MORTGAGE ACT 


The press of the country is almost 
unanimous in its condemnation of 
the Frazier-Lemke bill for adjust- 
ment of farm mortgages, with vro- 
vision for a moratorium. Com- 
ments on the measure are divided in 
these proportions: Recognition of 
good qualities in the measure, 8 ptr 
cent; opposition to law, $2 per cent. 
Most serious of the objections, it is 
asserted in editorial debate, is that 
it will have a tendency to deprive 
the farmers of credit in future. 


Many comments on the passage of 
the farm mortgage moratorium, bill 
in the last days of Congress take ac- 
count of the fact that it was not on 
the program of President Roosevelt, 
and that, while he signed the bill, he 
found it necessary to explain his ap- 
proval. 

The new law, which applies only to 
existing farm mortgages, permits a 
farmer to compromise his secured 
debts by paying, not the face of the 
mortgage, but the value of his farm 
as newly appraised. 

If his creditors do not agree to this, 
or if he feels aggrieved by their terms 
of settlement, he gets the use of his 
farm for five years, at a rental fixed 
by the court, and may recover title 
to it, at any time during the five-year 
period, by paying its assessed valua- 
tion. ° 

Called ‘Radical Act’ 

“Approval of the bill,” in the opin- 
ion of the Omaha World-Herald 
(Dem.), “given by the President with 
apparent reluctance, is the most rad- 


tion.” That paper also comments: 

“Heretofore the administration farm 
program has been sanely inflationary. 
The effort has been to restore agri- 
cultural prices so that the farmer can 
pay his way out of the mortgage hole. 
The Frazier-Lemke enactment, on the 


other hand, is drastically deflationary. | 


It seeks to solve the farm debt prob- 
lem by making possible a radical scai- 
‘ing down of the obligation. 

' “Its champions urged that it would 
‘permit distressed farmers to reduce 
their first mortgages from 20 to 40 per 
cent, and their second mortgages by as 
much as 70 per cent. They argued 
that without such a direct readjust- 
‘ment of an unbearable farm debt, 
currency inflation of alarming pro- 
portions would become inevitable, and 
would be enforced by the next Con- 
gress even over the Persident’s veto.” 


Politics Feared 


With a friendly attitude toward the 
legislation, the Wichita Eagle (Ind.) 
states: “The danger to the creditor, 
of course, is that the law may be 
politically administered. In that 
event, there being so many more farm 
debtor votes than farm creditor votes, 
there would be a growing disposition 
to soak the creditor in the interest of 
reducing the debtor obligation. Then 


the farmer of the future who will, 


want and need credit will whistle for 
it for a good long time. 

“To so administer the law that the 
creditor will not be unduly punished 
and the farmer will yet be aided im- 
"mediately and permanently calls for 
‘real effort. The President believes 


ical act of the Roosevelt administra- | that can be done.” 
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by Putte Letour. tne. 


Cartoonist Sykes in the Danbury News Times 


San Francisco Protests 
It Can’t Fill Relief Jobs 
From the San Francisco Chronicle: 
While the complaint against SERA 


in other sections is that men were as- 


signed to jobs without facilities for 
work, in San Francisco it is that proj- 
ects staffed by the city with superin- 
tendents and foremen for 3,000 men 


obligations to the corporation.” 


have only some 600 at work. 


In the face of this situation the 
| SERA director in San Francisco pro- 
‘poses organizing a social work pro- 
gram to determine who is to get the 
(jobs. This Director Charles Wollen- 
berg declares to be pure duplication 
of the work of his organization. 

Mayor Rossi, in an effort to clear 
up the mess, has told Washington 
either to call SERA off or to give it tie 
whole relief job. 


‘|a uniform annual assessment of 4 pcr 
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Merit of System 
Of Rail Pensions 
Divides Editors 


Legislation Lays Basis of 
Old-age Annuities, View 
Of Many Newspapers; 
Is Social Insurance Next? 


Pensions for railroad employes 
having been placed squarely before 
the country, the merits of the proj- 
ect are being debated wtih muci 
restraint, and chief attention is be- 
ing paid to the effect on the deli- 
cate adjustments of railroad finance. 
Opinions as to the value of the new 
plan are divided: Favorable, 50 per 
cent; unfavorable, 50 per cent. 


Americans who favor the pension 
system for railroad employes, adopted 
by Congress, find in it the basis for 
more general old-age annuities, pro- 
vision for which failed to emerge from 
the final tangle of legislative business. 
It is pointed out that the rail busi- 
ness is more completely under official! | 
control than any other form of nt 
dustrial activity, and that an entirely 
new departure in public pensions can 
be evolved on the railways under more 
favorable conditions than elsewhere. 

What Plan Provides 

In detail, the new measure provides 
that, unless otherwise ordered, ihe 
employe shall retire at the age of 65 
or at the close of 30 years’ continuous. 
service. The New York Journal of 
Commerce (Fin.) states: 

“It appears that the new plan places 


cent of the yearly pay roll upon the 
railroads, while the employes con- 
tribute 22 per cent to the fund. | 


“Since railroad wages currently ag- 
eregate about $1,500,000,000 yearly, the 
carriers will contribute some $60,000,- 
,000 and the mployes about $30,000,000 
,to the pension fund. These annual 
contributions are to be managed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury.” 
| The Journal of Commerce makes 
_the reservation: 


| “The use of this measure as a prece- 
| dent in the enactment of old age and 
unemployment insurance generally 
| will probably meet with considerable 
criticism, on the ground that it places 
an undue proportion of the burden on 
the corporation, and that no recogni- 
tion is given to variations betwecn 
individual enterprise subjected to so- 
cial insurance.” 


Arguments in Favor 


It is argued in favor of the meas- 
ure that it “represents a first stcp 
toward the type of broad social in- 
surance which President Roosevelt 
promised in his message to Congress, 
to urge at the next session.” It is 
pointed out that “the burden is di- 
vided between capital and labor, with 
the former, however, contributing 
twice as much as the latter.” 

The Geneva (N. Y.) Times (Rep.) 
offers the verdict that “the pensicn. 
plan enforces savings of a relatively 
small portion of a workman’s pay, 
and it enforces what may be called a 
human depreciation charge upon the 
railroads.” 

The Buffalo Times (Ind.) voices 
regret “that Congress did not go the 
whole length, and pass the geneval 
old-age pension bill.” It is also em- 
phasized that restoration of rail pay, 
which has been decreed, will reduce 
the burden of the pennsion charge 
against employes. 

“Proponents of the plan,” accord- 
ing to the New York Times (Dem.), 
“insisted that recent experience has 
emphasized the necessity of insurance 
against loss.of employment in old age 


put it, ‘the railroads are peculiarly 
adaptable to this initial undertaking.’ 
He asserted that the railways ‘are by 
custom and function well suited to 
federal supervision’; that they have, 
on the whole, ‘a relatively high-paid 
class of workmen who can afford 
without self-denial to undergo the 
charges of compulsory saving.’ 
What Opposition Said 

“Critics of the plan pointed out that 
the railways as a whole failed to 
earn their fixed charges in 1933; that 
President Roosevelt recently described 
their financial condition as ‘still im- 
paired’; and their credit as ‘not yet 
restored’; that the proposed plan 
would increase their costs, while im- 
posing no similar burden on motur 
carriers and other unregulated com- 
petitors; that it would substitute a 
centralized and compulsory system in 
place of retirement plans which many 
carriers have voluntarily introduced, 
and that it would take no notice of 
the fact that conditions and problems 
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and argued that, as Senator Wagner |: 
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IT WILL TAKE HIM YEARS TO GET OUT | 
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Cartoonist Loring in the Providence Evening Bulletin 


Writer Asks Ingredients 
Of Our ‘Political Cure-alls’ 


From the Kansas City Star: 

At first reading of Ernest K. Lind- 
ley’s suggestion, offered in his address 
before the Kansas editors at Abilene. 
calling for a pure food and drug ac> 
defining the ingredients of political 
cure-alls, we feared it was just an- 


bankers to lend money on characte: 
instead of security. Assuming tha: 
the enactment and administration oi? 


vary considerably in the case of dif- 
ferent companies. 

“Much was also made of the vicw 
taken by Mr. Eastman, as Federal co- 
ordinator of Transportation. Point- 
ing out that his office is now engaged 
in analyzing various annuity plans, 
he expressed the opinion that infor- 
mation now available ‘does not permii’ 
of wise and well-considered legisla- 
tion,’ and that ‘it would appear defi- 
nitely unwise to proceed with the for- 
mulation of a pension retirement sys- 
tem before these analyses are com- 
pleted.’ ” 


other hopeful suggestion—like asking | 


:such a reform measure would be it 
the hands of the politicians them- 
selves, the plan seemed just a bit 
idealistic, if not quixotic. 

But on the other hand, why should 
anyone view a proposition skeptically 
merely because it is idealistic, now- 
adays? The more idealistic a reform, 
the more enforcement it takes; and 
the purer we make politics, the more 
jobs are made necessary for preserv- 
ing that purity. There is the history 
of our legal system, for example, 
which we recently asked the lawyers 
to simplify for us once more. Every 
_time we call upon the lawyers to 
simplify our legal system, they re- 
| spond so eagerly and so efficientiy 
‘that now not even the lawyers can 
‘understand it. 

_ The pure food code for politics of- 
fers so many similar opportunities to 
ithe politicians that we don’t see how 
they can resist taking it up right 
“away. 


This Speedy Age 
| With these automobiles coming out 
'a year ahead of time and magazines 


being predated two months, daylight 
| Saving time won't ever catch up.— 
(Miami Herald.) 
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Press Approves 
Personnel of New 
Securities Board 


Majority of Editors Believe 


Appointees Capable of 
‘Putting Teeeth’ Into Law 
To Regulate Markets 


The Nation’s newspapers are con. 
vinced that the newly appointed 
members of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission are capable of 
putting teeth into the law and that 
regulation is certain to be conspicu- 
ous performance. On the question of 
the quality of enforcement, the 
press is divided in ‘hese proportions: 
Belief that the country needs strict 
regulation of the stock exchange 
business, 57 per cent; belief that 
only moderate regulation is needed, 
43 per cent. 


The personnel of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, as announced 
by President Roosevelt, is declared by 
the majority of editors to give evi- 
dence that the duties will be per- 
formed with full knowledge of the de- 
tails of trading in stocks. Much at- 


tention is given to the selection cf 
Ferdinand Pecora, on account of his 
services as counsel for the Senate 
Banking Committee, which delved in- 
to stock exchange practices. 

Mr. Kennedy Debated 

There is some debate over the ap- 
pointment of Joseph P. Kennedy, be- 
cause of his relations with stock ex- 
change matters and his personal in- 
terest in such transactions, but fav- 
orable comments on him emphasize 
both his friendship for Presideit 
Roosevelt and his accurate knowledge 
of measures that may be necessary to 
enforce the law against excesses in 
speculation. . 

Messrs. Landis, Matthews, and Healy 
have been identified with the Federal 
Trade Commission, and are ranked 
as efficient administrators, who will 
carry on the work with smooth regu- 
larity. 

Punitive Action Deplored 

“It is to be hoped,” says the Newark 
Evening News (Ind.), “that the com- 
mission will use its power construc- 
tively and that the fears of the Street, 
of punitive regulation, will prove un- 
founded.” 
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lowest cost 


SEVEN hundred and fifty thou- 
sand people own the Bell 
System. Two hundred and 
seventy-five thousand operate 
it. Everybody uses it. 

The Bell System is devoted 
to the task of giving to the 
American people the best pos- 
sible telephone service at the 


financial safety. 

It is a big system for it serves 
a big country. 

It is one organic whole — re- 
search, engineering, manufac- 
ture, supply and operation. It 
is a highly developed organism 


effectively. 


consistent. with 


ORGANIZED TO SERVE YOU WELL 


in which all functions serve to 
make possible a nation-wide, 
interconnected service. 

In the conduct of the busi- 
ness, responsibility is decentral- 
ized so that the man on the 
spot can act rapidly and 


At the same time, from com- 
pany or system headquarters, 
he is within instant reach of 
skillful advice and assistance 
as well as material and supplies. 

The Bell System means one 
policy, one system, universal 
service — operating with skill, 
speed and courtesy. 
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accept a modification that only 75 per 
cent of the employes be of the same po- 
litical party, but the net result in Congress | 
was that the Norris amendment failed and | 
the employes have been appointed and 
M erit System promoted wholly outside the civil service | 
laws. 

The Civil Service Commission gives the 
total number of places in the HOLC as| 

[Continued from Page 1.| | 15,508, plus 310 in the Federal Home Lan 
inistration; | Emergency Conservation, Bank Board, all of which have been sub- | 
Work, engaged in reforestation; United | ject to appointments irrespective of civil | 


; . _ | Service law. The corporation says there) 
States Employment Service, under the De-' .+. 9910 places in the corporation offices , 


partment of Labor: Federal Deposit In- at Washington and 314 in the Federa! 
surance Corporation; Federal Securities Home Loan Bank Board offices and ihe 
and Exchange Commission, including ad- | Federal Savings and Loan office at Wash- 
ministration of the Securities Act of 1933; | ington, along with 12,325 altogether in ihe 
Federal Alcohol Control Administration; | field service scattered ove the country- 
War Department emergency conservation | all outside the civil service law. 
work, centered on the Civilian Conserva-' The Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tio nCorps; Emergency Railroad Adminis- tration, totaling close to 5,000 places, -is 
tration; Federal Communications Com- another service that has been wide open 
mission: and Railroad Retirement Com- in appointments, without civil service law 
mission Board. restrictions. At the beginning of its work | 
it to use Service Com- 
mission facilities but later drop that 
Political Ap P idea. It claims, however, thet 4,812 | 
Outside Classified Service places, about 70 per cent are wholly out- 
Wherever there are positions outsice Side the civil service but the remainder 
the classified civil service, such as assist-/@re employes obtained from the Civil 
ant secretaries and bureau chiefs, they Service Commission. The fact remains, 
_ have been filled by appointments of those however, that all the appointments have 
who belong to the administration parts een subject to political appointment. 


with some exceptions. as in the case of ; 
several high offices in the Department. Classi fi ed and Other 
of State. That custom. however, aiwars Employes of FCA 
prevcils, for even the Civil Service Com- The Farm Credit Administration is listed 
missioners are outside the classified civil by the Civil Service Commission with 
service. 7.116 positions reported. All in the central 
Civil service is a misnomer in One sense office are in the classified service category 
The term embraces ail ihe Governmenij;but most of the field personnel, wh'ch 
except. the uniformed military establish- includes the employes of land banks ond | 
ments—the Army, Navy, Marine Corps other sub-eraployes of land banks ard | 
and the like. The popular meaning 0! other subsidiary agencies are outside the | 
the term. however, is the ciassified civil classified service. Altogether there are said 
service, those under the merit system Of to be in the neighborhood of 23,000 posi- 
the Civil Service Act of 1883, whereby s82- tions in all the network of FCA activities. 
lections are made for appomtment. re- The Public Works Administration is 
tention. and promotion on the basis Of wholly outside the civil service law. °It 
demonstrated fitness without regard (> has built up to approximately 3,864 posi- 
political, religious, or other similar col- tions here and in the field. Public works 
siderations. ae funds are used for employment in pro- 
That act, which created the Civil Serv- jects like the Reclamation Service. For 
ice Commission, was to cure the evils Of those positions available in the Reclama- 
the spoils system which had led to inter: tion Service, where the funds come from 
mittent scandals in the previous histo.y the PWA, applicants have been expected 
of the country. It applies first to les: to get political “clearance” from the polit- 
than 14,000 Federal positions, but suc- ical committees of the State or county. 
ceeding Presidents expanded ils scope For work in Colorado, for instance, one 
until a year ago, when the Civil Servic’ inquirer was referred by the Bureau of 
Commission celebrated its fiftieth anni- Reclamation to A. A. Whittemore. con- 
versary, more than 450,000 positions, o° struction engineer, Bureau of Reclama- 
- approximately 80 per cent of all thosc tion, at Gunnison, Colo., and the sugges- 
in the Federal executive civil service tion was made that an endorsement should 
were filled through open competitive ex- come trom the chairman of the county, 
aminations. ; Democratic Committee there. On July 6, | 
In the famous Jacksonian spoils e:a word was sent out by Secretary Ickes, the 
there was no Civil Service Commission Public Works Administrator, that it has' 
and the regular departments of the Gov- not been the intention to require political 
ernment were where the political upheav- endorsements for positions of the grade 
als occurred. Now, while the vey places of “foreman or above that grade.” In 
of the regular Government establishmetits other words, political endorsements were 
have undergone the political not “4 
iti atronage. free and Silonail technical emploves. 4 e 
Works offices. it was stated by the press 
the so-called “alphabets’—the NRA, the service that political endorsements never 
PWA. the HOLC, and other emergency have been required for any appointments 
set-ups. in the PWA. Political endorsements have 
been submitted but not required, accord- 
Selections Dictated 


ing to the PWA press bureau, and two ap- 
* ° pointees in that office were pointed to as 
By Political Expedience 
It’s not a case of “turn the rascals %ut” 


examples of entry into the service with- 
out political backing. 
as in the Jacksonian Classi fied Service 
those who do not ong to e same’ ; 
party, but of political expedience in ap- Developed by TV A 
pointments to new offices, with proper po-— The Tennessee Valley Authority. which 
litical credentials as the appointing ‘asis. ya. reported 8,960 positions. is entirely out- 
Thousands of appointments have been sige ihe civil service laws but it has what 
made in this way in the new services. It the Civil Service Commission agrees is a 
is in sharp contrast to the competitive re- ciyi] service system of its own and the 
quirements that the rank and file of the Commission is cooperating with the TVA 
personnel of the regular departments had jn its personnel work. 

to meet in getting on the pay solls of what. In the War Department emergency con- 
are called the old-line activities of the servation work. which includes the Civil- 
Government. ian Conservation Corps, the Civil Servic: 

Representative Bolton (Rep.). of Clev¢- Commission figures show 5,880 Federal em- 
land. Ohio, a minority member of tne p%oyves.. all of whom are outside the civil 
House Committee on Appropriations, says service law. Including carpenters and 
“there is a spoils system in its Worst others in the twilight zone between em- 
stage, ignoring the -civil service requirc- ployes and beneficiaries, the War Depart- 
ments and proceeding to give many. ma!'y ment's unofficial figures raise the total of 
thousands of positions to members of its actual employe payroll places much higher 
own party at the expense of the me:it than the totals reported to the Civil Serv- 
system.” ice Commission. 

He points to the fact that the number The Civil Service Commission accredits 
of civilian employes it. the executive to the Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
branch of the Government increased from _ istration 194 positions: Ciyil Works Ad- 
563.000 on March 1. 1933. to 644,000 in ministration. 366; Federal Surplus Relief 
April, 1934. exclusive of “those agencies ‘Corporation. 182. That was for May. The 
not reporting to the Civil Service Com- Relief Administration unofficially reported 
mission” and “not including the enrolicd last week a total of 731 positions that 
personnel. such as the Army, Navy, and were outside civil service. which included 
Civilian Conservation Corps.’ “Over forty FERA. 225: Federal Surplus Relief Cor- 
new agencies.’ he says. “have been “:2- poration. 206: and the hang-over from 
ated, such as the AAA. PWA. the NRA. the Civil Works Administration. settling 
and other alphabetical designations. a:'- its accounts and winding up its work, 300. 
ing under authority granted by the Presi- This work includes Federal aid to the 
dent but not under budgctry control.” States. handling half a billion dollars of 


Federal funds. and there is mo account- 
No Classi fied Positions ing for the large number of State em- 
In Personnel of NRA 


ploves in this work. 
The Federal Coordinator. of Transpor- 

All the officers and emploves oi tation and his staff, 327 in number. and 
National , Recovery Adminisiraiion a: the Federal Alcohol Administration. 96 
wholly outside the civil service law. That positions, according to the Civil Service 
meons approximately 4.000 offices wide Commission. are outside the Civil Service 
open for patronage since its creatioi laws. 

The National Industrial Recovery Aci The Civil Service Commission is coop- 
provided all employments it created may erating with the Department of Labor in 
be filled without regard to the civil service the Wagner Employment Service. which 
law. And they have been. The exemp- has set up a system of examination. 
applies to all at Washington in 

NRA and all in the field svattered abou. Emer gency Employes 

Mates tnd Serritorics. She excmp- Agricultural Service 

tion from civil service applied to the Ne 

tional Labor Board and to the Ceniral The Agriculture Department's emer- 
Statistical Board. which President Roos> 8¢Cv Conservation work, which has 
velt established. with offices in the De- ™Ostly to do with reforestation and sim- 
partment of Commerce Building. to for. Mar activities and reports 12,594 posi- 
mulate standards for coordination of tions. is outside the civil service laws but 
Federal statistical services for the pu--. its pay rolls are interlinked with the War 
pores of the NRA. It applied to the Da.- Department's CCC pay rolls and em- 
row Board of Review. which criticizoi Ployes. 
the NRA and which the Presiden has When Congress enacted the Securities 
just abolished by proclamation. Act of 1933 it created a “Corporation ot 

Entirely outside the civil service lax Foreign Security Holders.” That corpora- 
is the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation | tion. With the approval of the Federal 
with approximately 15.000 jobs. Whea Trade Commission, of which it was a 
the law was in the making ir the Senate. Part. had unlimited power to select. em- 
to guarantee botn the principal and 1 
interest on the bonds which the HOLVU 
Was empowered to issue. Senator Norri: 
‘Rep.), of Nebraska, tried tc cover the 
Corporation into a merit system of ap- 
pointments but failed. 

“The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation,” 
Senator Norris told the Senate on March 
15, last, “is going to be one of tne larges: 
business institutions in the United States) 
if not the largest. It has its agents and 
its attorneys in every city and every town, 
and practically every hamlet, in this coun- 
try. It is conducting a business operation | 
There is nothing in it that is not business 
and everything that is not  transacicd 
along business lines ought to be kept wut 
of it.” 


Emergency Units 
Largely Outside 


tne 


directors. members of committees, 
ployes, attorneys, and agents of the cor- 
poration, without regard to civil service 
or any other restrictive laws. The cor- 


the rest of the administration of the 
Securities Act of 1933, to the new Federal] 
Securities and Exchange Commission. | 
That new Commission is authorized to ap- 
point and fix the compensation of such 
Officers, attorneys, examiners and other | 


ployes to be subject to civil service re-' 
quirements.’ This leaves an indefinite 
number outside the civil service. 
Similariy, the hew Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, which has seven mem- | 


Failure of Application 
Of Merit System to HOLC 


The Senator offered an amendment to 
provide that all appointments and pro- 
motions -in the HOLC shall be solely on 
the basis of merit and efficiency. ‘without 
regard to political qualifications. Senator 
Tydings (Dem.), of Maryland, ffered to. 


@ general counsel and not more than three 
assistants, and temporary counsel. 
secretarics to each of the seven commis- 
sioners, all outside the civil service. “tem- 
porary counsel” being indefinite in scope. 
All other personnel are sub:ect to civil 
service. 


emergency 


THE SPOILS SYSTEM WITH 


The Railroad Retirement Pension Act 
carries no civil service requirements. 

The Bankhead Cotion Stabilization Act 
is being administered without ieygard to 
the civil service. The law itself provides 
that all employments necessary under it 
may be made without regard to civil serv- 


‘ice law. 


There are many other services in the 
activities that are out- 
side the civil service laws. They include 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, the 
Export-Import Bank in the Treasury, the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 
the Petroleum Administration. the Fed- 
eral Subsistence Homesteads Corporation, 
and others. Some of the older emergency 
services like the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation also are outside the civil 
service. 

In Detroit. Mich.. recently a Federal of- 
ficial was dismissed for overzealous politi- 
cal activities. In Philadelphia, Alvin T. 
Fix, Collector of Internal Revenue, and a 
number of employes were disciplined for 


soliciting funds in the office of the Col- 


lector from other employes. Former 
Representative William C. Lafikford, of 
Georgia, who was on the legal staff of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue at Washing- 
ton, was dismissed because of 
office-seeking. Former Governor Theo- 
dore Bilbo, of Mississippi, who had a $6,- 
500 a year position in the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, clipping 
newspapers for the AAA, had to resign 
when he went out 
nomination in the Mississippi primaries. 
President Roosevelt last week issued an 
executive order transferring a group of 
positions in the National Soldiers Home 
at Johnson City. Tenn... to an excepted 
Class, takingrihem out of the protection 
of the classified service. 


Protection Removed 

By Executive Order 

The National Federation of Federal 
Employes, though its Secretary-treas- 
urer, Gertrude M. McNally. issued a 
statement protesting against the order as 
“one of the most flagrant of the many 
recent violations of the 
“It represents,” ‘she said. “a thoroughly 


brazen step in the direction of a wide-, 


open return to the spoils system. The 
effect of the order is to throw open the 
positions, without reference to civil serv- 
ice rules and requirements. to political 
appointees whose only qualifications may 
be ‘rightness’ at the polls or activitv in 
State or county committees.” 

The National Civil Service Reform 
League, in the latest annual report o: its 


council for*1934, says 53 years have passed | 
since the adoption of the first civil service | 


law, “yet the spoils system is still a raajor 
problem in all our governments.” 

As new public agencies are created to 
undertuke new services and ‘as govern- 
ment is called upon to conduct relief work 
on an unprecedented scale, the Leagu* 
savs the demand “becomes clamorous iliat 
the thousands of new positions thus cre- 
ated be available as rewards for party 
service.” 

The League adds: 

“With the change of governments ‘n 
States and cities. as well as in Washing- 
ton, which occurred in 1932. officials have 
been overburdened with demands jor 
places on the public pay roll—demands 
intensified and multiplied by failure of 
employment opportunities in private in- 
dustry. 

“One encouraging facior has been the 


_awakening which this very~situation has understanding and apovreciation of the 


political . 


after a Senatorial be 


merit system.” . 


Killing bacteria 


in water... 


or in body fluids? 


Under actual conditions of use. Zonite will be found 
to he the ideal antiseptic germicide for general per- 
sonal use. It was not offered to the public until it 
had heen tested and proved most rigidly —not only 
under favorable circumstances (as in the presence 
of water) but under the more difficult conditions in- 
duced by the presence of body fluids, saliva and serum. 


ZONITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York 


+ 
the patronage system is a costly luxury 4 
and that the rigid application of ine Rapid Growth of. 
would result in smaller pay | | 
roils, higher standards of service. in sed F ld f P l ql 
and improved morale. 1€ O O itic 
“Ordinary government services have A 
been cut and emploves. in the depart- | ppointments 
ments furloughed, laid off, and dismissed. | | 
Spoils raids have been made in the guisc | 3 | 
of economy, and pay cuts, payless fur-|'Tactlve as a career to the cblest mincs } 
loughs, lay-offs, and the loss of the se-|°f the country. 
curity once believed to be the prerequis te | “When public opinion is solidly and vo- 
of public employment have left the morale behind improveme.t in the per-- 
of the rank and file at low ebb. Yet at | S50nel situation in ali units of Govern- | 
the same time a score of new agence: | Ment, we can expect our representativ: s 
have been created and have emploved|'° reflect that opinion. What chance has 
without regard to the civil service law 9" Congressman or Senaior to stand ou: | 
‘nearly 60,000 persons at an annual ost | ®8ainst the demands for jobs from thox.- | 
of over $75,000.000.” Sands of unemployed, or unsatisfacioril) | 
The National League of Women Voters |@™Ployed constituents? It is not difficv it | 
with more than 550 leagues in 39 States.|' Pelieve that Congressmen would we:- | 
in a statement June 28 launched what ii |COMe being relieved of the burden of ge:- | 
said is a campaign for elimination of | U8 Patronage jobs for constituents. The. 
wholesale party patronage. Mrs. Walter League is therefore seeking to build up 
'S. Greenough, of Indianapolis, chairmen | PUblic support for the retention of tke 
of the League's Department of Govern. | Detter aspects of the civil service systeu:, 
ment and its Operation, declared July 2|@Nd Widespread improvement of persor- 
that the patronage system must be wiped nel conditions regarded as detrimental to 
out. the public interest.” 
“There has been discussion by the Ad- 
ministration during the past year look- 
ing toward the elimination of patronage,” 
Mrs. Greenough said, “but Administra- 
tion leaders have only scratched the sur- 
face of a condition for which both the 
Republican and Democratic parties must 
held accountable over a period of 
years. There are several regrettable situ- | 
ations already known to the observing | 
citizen. Why should all postmasters, ex- 
cept those in rural be 
chosen by the spoils system? Why are | 
thousands of new positions created under 
semergency agencies in the last year. 
placed outside of the regular classified , 
service? What about the amazing in- 
equalities in salary between equally re- 
sponsible positions? 
“We believe it the proper function of 
the nonpartisan League of Woman Voters 
to direct public attention to the ways in 
‘which government is ineffective. League 
members have been examining the struc- 
ture of the Federal Government and the 
possibilities of reorganization since the 
question was brought to the forefront of 
public attention during former national 
administrations. Our support of a sound 
personnel system dates from the earliest 
days of the organization. The League and 
others worked for the passage of the Per- 
sonnel Classification Act a decade ago. 
and has followed its operation in order 
to be in a position to see where im- 
provements and extensions should be 
_Inade. 
| 


Previous Gains Menaced | 
By Undermining Policies | 
“Not only have there omen few im- 
provements in pubiic personnel maniee- 
ment during the depression. but aciuall, 
previous gains heve been undermine 
For example. reports from our State anc. 
local Leagues show that married womer. 
have been discriminated against ali too, 
‘frequently in law or administrative prac | 
tice. he Nafional League opposed the , 
‘married persons’ clause in the Economy | 
Act of 1932 and considered ii unfortunate | 
that the House Committee failed to give 
the Congress which has just ended « 
chance to repeal Section 213 of that Act 
by not reporting out the bill. 
“The League of Women Voters is con- 
vineed that there must be more genera: 


You Can Be Proud 


of these American leaders on the Atlantic 


Ss. 8S. MANHATTAN 
-§. S. WASHINGTON 
Ss. S. LEVIATHAN 


America 1s again making giant strides as a maritime 

nation ... for American travelers are discovering 

the advantages of American ships and service. It 

began: with the introduction of the Mawhattaen and 

Washington, world’s fastest Cabin ships. And today 

the Leviathan again offers American express service 

to Plymouth and Havre. Weekly sailings to Cobh, 

Plymouth, Havre and Hamburg on the Manhattan 

and Washington and their two running mates, S. S, » 
Pres. Harding and S. S. Pres. Roosevelt. 


UNITED STATES LINES 


T am a booster for the further 
development of the American 
Merchant Marine. It should be 
second to none. Tam planning 
to go abroad this year about 

). 
Send me particulars concerning 
sailingrs on American flag ships. 


Name 


Addri 


"Ve ploy, and fix the compensation of Officers, | 
em- | 


‘rolls. With diminished incomes, lowered 


| 


| YOU TOO can increase Vim and Energy... quickly 


poration now has been transferred, with | 


experts “as may be necessary, outside of | 
the civil service law, but any other em-_| 


bers, is empowered to appoint a secretary, 
a director of each division, a chief engi- | 
neer and not more than three a | 


and | 


brought to a public hitherto all to toler- | present sityation—how men and women 


ant of swollen budgets and padded pay are chosen for their jobs ‘what their re- 
Sponsibilities are, now they can be re- 
wages, higher taxes. and an increasing moved for inefficiency. or promoted for 
army of public servants, it is gradually good service. and what inducements there 
being brought home to taxpayers that are to make the Government service a° 


ROOSEVELT STEAMSHIP COMPANY, INC., General Agents, No. 1 Broadway, New York. Offices et erywhere. 


» 


MEET GUY BUSH...star pitcher for the Chicago Cubs! 


' Copyright, 1934, R. J. Reynolds Tobacce Company 


Guy won 20 games last year...pitched in all 264 innings...and he's pitching at an .800 


clip this year. Like many athletes, Guy has found that at the end of a gruelling match, nothing brings back his energy and vitality like a Camel. 


When you feel “used up”—smoke a Camel! Fatigue and irri- 
tability fade away. Your flow of natural energy snaps back to 
a higher level in a few minutes. 

This experience is well known to millions of Camel smok- 
ers. It has been confirmed by a famous New York research 
laboratory. 

Take for example Guy Bush. There's a lesson in what Guy 


has to say about the “energizing effect” in Camels: 

“Bases full, one out, and a strike. I’m watching the bases 
and the batter, too. Now I've got to pitch. The pitch—and it’s 
two strikes! Will he strike out? You think so...and yet you 
can’t tell. Baseball is full of tough spots that take it out of a 
pitcher who works his regular turn and stands up to the grind 
for seven long months. Like most of the big-league pitchers, 


I smoke Camels. And when I come out of a game after nine 
hard innings there’s nothing that lifts up my energy the way 
a Camel does. I feel freshened up in no time at all. I smoke 
a lot. Camels never interfere with my nerves!” 

Learn to “get a lift with a Camel” whenever your enetgy 
tuns low. Smoke as constantly as you like. The finer, MORR 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS in Camels never upset the nerves, 


Camels are made from finer, MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 
— Turkish and Domestic — than any other popular brand, 


with Camel 
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securities. 


the operating cost of the System. Some 


_ Ballons of spirits, 385,940 gallons of masa, 


worth 
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Postal Savings: 
Where the Money 


On Deposit Goes 


How the Government Fur- 
nishes Statement of Con- 
dition; Funds Left Large- 
ly in Local Banks 


[Continued from Page 3.) 
sonnel of 85. Practically all the balance 
is net profit. 

The Postal Savings System will open ac- 
counts for any one over 10 years of age. 
The minimum amount necessary for open- 
ing an account is $1, but 10-cent savings 
stamps are on sale and are accepted for 
deposit when one dollar's worth have been 
accumulated. The maximum principal 
amount which will be carried in any one 
account is $2,500, and no individual may 
open. more than one account. 

The System was established in 1911 in 
accordance wit an act signed by President 
Taft on June 25, 1910. 

Threefold Purpose 

Its purpose is said to be threefold: 

First, it provides a return on money 


deposited. This isn’t very great—only 2 
per cent—but it is 2 per cent better than 
the returns earned by money hidden in a 
mattress or buried in a stone jar in the 
cellar. In other words, it is an antidote 
to hoarding. When money was going into 
hiding in 1933 by the hundreds of million 
of dollars, officials of the System pointed 
out, the Postal Savings System stood by 
with $1,000,000,000 of liquid funds. _ 

Second, it provides security which, to 
all intents and purposes, is as impreg- 
nable as the credit of the Federal Gov- 
ernment itself. 

Third, it brings these advantages down 
to the small man with only a few dollars 
to invest. 

In speaking about security for deposi- 
tors’ money, it should be said that the 
System takes no chances on paying out 
cash to the wrong person. To the usual 
precautions in connection with the proper 
signature of each depositor, it adds the 
more scientific one of identifying each 
customer by means of fingerprints. 

There have been frequent attempts to 
have Congress enlarge the scope of the 
Postal Savings System. One proposal is 
to raise the limit of the amount that one 
individual may keep on deposit from $2,- 
500 to $5,000 or $10,000. 

Officials of the System state that to 
raise the limit would be to make the Sys- 
tem a competitor of the commercial banks, 
and that this was not the original inten- 
tion of Congress in establishing it. It was 
designed as the small man’s access to the 
safety of investment in his Government’s 


Checking Account Plan 

Another proposal is to grant depositors 
the privilege of drawing checks against 
their accounts, as is done in Great Brit- 
ain and Japan, for instance. 

This proposal also is characterized by 
Officials as infringement on the preroga- 
tives of commercial banks. It is pointed 
out also that it would enormously expand 


years ago an investigation disclosed that 
the British system, which grants the 
checking privilege, required a central op- 
erating force of 5,000 people, while that 
of Japan employed 7,500. In contrast, the 
American system is operated with a cen- 
tral staff of only 85 persons. 

The advent of insurance of commercial 
bank deposits under the Government's 
auspices has been looked on by, some per- 
sons as making the commercial banks 
Successful competitors of the Postal Sav- 
ings System, since the safety that was 
formerly to be found only in that System 
may now be had in the banks; it may 
be had usually with a return a little 
higher than Postal Savings deposits bring. 
Officials of the System, however, discount 
this threat, and point out that in the 
period since Jan. 1, 1934, when the insur- 
ance of bank deposits has been in effect, 
there has been no falling off in Postal 
Savings deposits. On the contrary, in 
this period they reached a peak that had 
not previously been attained. 

The period of exceedingly rapid growth, 
however, appears to have come to a close, 
deposits on June 30, 1934, being only $3,- 
000,000 more than a year earlier and some 
$11,000,000 below the peak of 1,201 million 
on deposit Feb. 1, 1934. This flatten- 
ing out of the curve of growth is re- 
garded as the normal accompaniment of 
the healthier condition prevailing among 
the commercial banks. 


The Liquor Situation 
And Tariff Reduction 


Lower Duties Face Delay; 
Changes in Industry’s Code 


(Continued from Page 2.) 


and 106 autos and trucks. 


The value of the confiscated property 
Was $175,809. In connection with the 
Seizures there were 457 arrests. Ttic 
largest number of stills seized in any ove 
State was 32 in North Carolina, but the 
largest total number for a district was 
108 found in the section represented b7 
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THE TIDE 
WORLD AFFAIRS 


PURGING GERMANY BY BLOOD—HOW STRONG IS HERR HITLER?— 
FISCAL REFORMS IN FRANCE—A CHANGE IN JAPANESE 
MINISTRIES—BOUNTIES FOR ‘TRAMPS’ 


ONSENSICAL FABLE?”—Dijplc- 

mats who raised their cye- 
brows questioningly when the Nazi 
Government in Germany “justified” 
the recent assassination of General 
Kurt von Schleicher, prologue to 
the “purge by blood” on the groun:s 
that he was conspiring with a for- 
eign power to overthrow the Hitler 
regime, have succeeded in making 
the Germans mention names. As 
long as the foreign power so accuoed 
was unknown to the public, pre- 
tested the diplomats officially and 
unofficially, any nation and eve.,’ 
nation was under suspicion. 

Then the news broke. A dis- 
patch out of London from an Amer- 
ican news agency. And that dis- 
patch said that the foreign power 
was none other than France, tradi- 


ures to foster self-sufficiency. They 
have been likewise disastrously af- 
fected by lack of exchange on the 
part of the Germans to buy such 
products, for foreign nations have 
curtailed their buying from the 
Reich because of certain German 
policies. 

With an extremely adverse trade 
with the gold reserve at a danger- 
ously low point, with the value of 
the mark unstable, with prices ris- 
ing, and with unemployment in- 
creasing, the Third Reich risked a 
real trade war with other nations 
recently by declaring a moratorium 
on external obligations for the next 
six months. 


National Council-of-war 
For Suppression of Crime 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
also in the fundamentals of Federa! 
criminal jaw. 


“When we started out on our campai;n | 


against crime,” Mr. Cummings said. 


“there were two things by which we weie | 
guided. One was that the situation r--, 
positive leadership | 


quired the vigorous, 
of the one agency in the country thet 


could treat the challenge of crime from a 
Wide, national viewpoint. 


that unrelenting and persistent effort 


The other was. 


| UNCLE SAM'S 


NEWS REEL 


| 


GLIMPSES OF WHAT FEDERAL AGENCIES HAVE BEEN DOING IN | 
VARIOUS FIELDS OF ACTIVITY DURING THE WEEK 


should be begun at once and increased 
as we sought to lay a stronger foundation, 


through the various measures I have de- 
scribed, for a more intelligent adniints- 


‘tration of justice. 


‘porting great progress. 


“I believe that we are justified in re- 
The common 


gangster, the corrupt corporation, tne 


crooked official, and the conniving lawyer 


certainly can find confort neither in the 


‘record nor the outlook. 


And the law- 
loving citizen can be assured that there 
has been a subsiantial measure of recov- 
ery in an important sector of the admi:)- 


istration’s effort to bring peace and pien'. 


Under threat of reprisal from the | 


British, the Germans on July 4 


reached an agreement with the for- © 


PICKED HITLER GUARDS, WHO FIGURED IN REVOLT 


Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi. 
Louisiana, and Texas. | 

Meanwhile, there were $3,049,923 worth | 
of legal wines and liquors imported inte | 
the United States during May as com-_ 
pared with $2,918,248 for April, accord- | 
ing to figures of the Foreign Trade Sta- | 
tistics Division, Bureau of Foreign and | 
Domestic Commerce. The average im- 
ports during the January-April period | 
Were $4,413,446. Whisky was the moct | 
important item in May, as it has been 
every month since repeal, coming in dur-| 
ing May at the rate of 266911 gallons | 
valued at $1,393,491. From the Irish Free | 
State came 4,859 gallons valued at $22.- 
649, but Canada and the United Kingdon; 
sent 95 per cent of the whisky imports. 

till. wines brought into the United 
States during May amounted to 289,075 
gallons, worth $962,673; champagnes and 


Other sparkling wines, 20,726 gallors 
$154,046; brandy, 31,507 galions 
worth $211,186; rum, 26,804 gallons worti; 
$114,691; gin, 14,126 gallons worth $47.- 
(17; and other spirits, cordials. bitters aad 
#0 on, 33,258 gallons worth $166,119. 
About 70 per cent of the still wines -am> 


from France, Italy, Spain, and Germai;,, | 


while France supplied most of the spark - 
ling wines and brandy and Cuba most of 
the rum. 


MM 
we : 


—Wide World 


Members of Chancellor Hitler’s SS Storm Troopers who helped 
suppress opposition. They are shown here as the Chancellor ad- 
dressed a celebration at Tempelhofer Field. 


tional enemy of Germany. Avidily 
the newspapers of the Reich, domi- 
nated, of course, by the Govern- 
ment, tore at the public informa- 
tion, and repeated it, and editorial- 
ized on it. There were charges that 
Louis Barthou, French Foreign 
Minister, had told the British on 
May 30 at Geneva during the dead- 
locked days of the Disarmament 
Conference that France did not wish 
to make concessions to the Reich 
because “the days of Hitler are 
numbered.” This, it is claimed, was 
evidence of collusion between the 
French and anti-Hitler elements in 
Germany. Some impartial observ- 
ers see in Barthou’s remarks, if he 
did make them, no evidence of plot- 
ting, but rather an interpretation 
of the outcome of the economic and 
political crises which were then 
moving on the Reich. | 

But so seriously have the French 
taken the German charges that the 
French Embassy in Berlin issued a 
statement on July 5. In it, the 
French Ambassador, whose name 
has been mentioned in connection 
with the “plot,” characterized the 
story as a “nonsensical fable,” and 
protested against its widespread 
publication. 

If France demands proof of the 
Reich to substantiate the charges, 
an “international incident” of some 
proportions might ensue. 

x * 


OF HONOR.”—Even 


as the Hitler storm troops 
have been ordered to rempve the 
name of their “dishonored” and ex- 
ecuted leader, Ernst Roehm, from 
the daggers of honor, to have Herr 
Hitler and his associates set about 
to erase the so-called 
and “intrigues” from the politica 
surface of the Reich. ‘ 


“mutinies” 


But observers are not quite so op- | 
timistic over the strong position of | 


Herr Hitler that his press agents 
would have them believe he holds. 
For one thing, it is obvious that he 
has a higher power to deal with in 
the Reich—the aged Paul von Hin- 
denburg, idol of the Reichswehr. 
It was during the week that the 
aged President from his estate in 
East Prussia sent word for the 
Reichswehr to protect his “comrade” 
Franz von Papen, anti-Nazi Vice 


Chancellor, who has openly attacked 


Nazi policies. It was von Hinden- 
berg who, during the week told Herr 
Hitler that von Papen must not be 
sacrificed from the Cabinet to make 
way for the “purger-in-chief,” Her- 
mann Goering, premier of Prussia. 

The Storm Troopers on whose 
shoulders Hitler rode to power have 
been given a month’s vacation dur- 
ing July. Party leaders have been 
in serious conclave to determine 
what shall be the future of the 
“brown shirts,” if any. 

If from the chaotic situation, and 


from the censored news that leaks ° 


out, it is possible to read the politi- 
cal signs of the times, it would seem 
that Herr Hitler, in order to save 
himself, is attempting to save the 
Reich by moving toward the right. 


DICTATOR’S VACATION.—The | 


political uncertainty and un- 
rest in Germany is the effect of 
which the economic uncertainty 
might be said to be the cause. Man- 
ufacturing nation that she is, Ger- 
many cannot live without raw ma- 
terials from foreign parts. These 
have been shut off through meas- 


mer to meet interest payments on 
the Young and Dawes bonds for a 
period of six months. The United 
States, already having warned 
against more favored treatment to 
other than American creditors, is 
planning another protest. 

Incidentally, some foreign ob- 
servers see in the agreement of the 
Reich to service the Dawes and 
Young loans to British creditors an- 
other indication that Hitler is being 
strongly influenced by the conserva- 
tive, big industrial element. 

With economic conditions what 
they are, and growing worse, the 
German Government on July 5 


named Minister of Economics Kurt 


Schmitt, a dictator of trade and in- 
dustrial activities. 


Only within the last few weeks have - 


the physicians ordered him to leave 
Berlin indefinitely because he is a 
sick man. Just how this man car 
wield the power of an economic 
dictator is puzzling to most ob- 
servers. 
6¢¢*ASTOUNET” SCORES. — The 
French Parliament is bowing 
to the financial program of Premier 
Gaston Doumergue. On July 5 the 
French Senate passed a fiscal re- 
form act designed to distribute tax- 
ation more evenly. In the Cham- 
ber, the Deputies empowered the 
Government to use accumulated 
funds from national insurance for 
the public usefulness. 
APANESE SHIFT MINISTRIES.— 
The Cabinet of Premier Saito of 
Japan resigned July 4, and the Pre- 
mier carried the decisions to Em- 
peror Hirohito. The Ministry felt 
it was compromised by a financial 
scandal. involving the Vice Minister 
of Finance. On advice of the Elder 
Statesmen, the Emperor requested 
Admiral Keisuke Okada to form a 
new ministry. ° 
Military circles were not pleased 
with the choice, as they felt the Ad- 
miral not sufficiently inclined to- 
ward their way of thinking in mat- 
ters military. Observers see, how- 
ever, some significance in the selec- 
tion of a navy man to head the 
Government, in view of the fact that 
the 1935 Naval Conference ap- 
proaches, and marks the occasion 
for Japan to demand, officially, 
greater sea strength than she has 
been alloted in the past. 
* 
GUBSIDIES FOR 
routes,” especially those to South 
Africa and India, are to be subsi- 
dized for one year by the British 
Government from a 2-million-pound 
fund, Walter Runciman, president 


of the Board of Trade, told the 


House of Commons on July 3. It 
is claimed that British cargo ves- 


sels are being driven off some of | 


these routes by foreign subsidized 
Ships, especially Italian. Before the 
Subsidies are granted, certain con- 
ditions must be met by the tramp 
ship. 


x * 
(,REEKS PAY SOME INTEREST.— 
™ Greece, which had a debt pay- 
ment due the United States on May 
10, last week paid 274 per cent of 


the interest overdue from last year | 


and 35 per cent of the interest due 
this year. The amount paid for 
last year is $196,128, while the 
amount paid for this year’s inter- 
est is $217,920. 


| of the 


| Alphabetic 


in the Nation—recovery from the ravage.: 
of lawlessness. That lawlessness has t*- 
ken not only human life but its economic 


* March «x 


* Groups « 


PROGRESS DURING THE WEEK 
OF EMERGENCY AGENCIES 
OF RECOVERY 
PROGRAM 


A A AWAsricultural Adjustment Ad- 

ministration. Pushes plans for 
compulsory control of marketing in cot- 
ton and tobacco. Faced attack from 
Senator Borah and Clarence Darrow on 
ground that control of production is 
wrong. Announced that cotton pay- 
ments on present contracts has passed 
$28,000,000. Pressing for speed in send-. 
ing out corn-hog checks. 


CCC—Civilian Conservation 


173 new forest camps will be 
established in drought States. Direc- 


expenditure of $50,000,000 on this spe- 
cial CCC phase. July 2 marked begin- 
ning of enrollment of 160,000 new men 
in CCC. Five National Parks within 
drought areas will be given” help 
through CCC. 


EHF A—Flectric Home and Farm Au- 

thority. Will finance elec- 
trical appliances to citizens of Carters- 
ville, Ga., although the city does not 
‘take its power from the TVA of which 
EHFA is an agency. 


FC Credit Administration. 

Studied possible effect of new 
law permitting farmers to write down 
their debts. Expressed opinion that 
there would be no wholesale bankruptcy 
in country affecting farm creditors. 


FDIC—Feder! Deposit Insurance 

Corporation last week com- 
pleted its first pay-off of a closed bank. 
The Fon du Lac State Bank of East 
Peoria, Ill., which closed late in June, 
was taken over and paid off in ac- 
cordance with the FDIC law on July 
3. Paying off up to $2,500 on each ac- 
count in the bank, the FDIC released 
immediately $125,000 out of the $241,- 
000 on deposit and set up a new bank, 
the Deposit Insurance National Bank. 


HOLC—#o™ Owners Loan Corpora- 
tion. Announced that first 


to 361,162 home owners. Started fore- 
closures against home owners who failed 
to live up to agreements. Reported re- 
ceipt of 28,000 applications for loan’ to 
reconditioned homes. Total of 341,162 


HOLC loan, which becomes the mort- 
gage holder, is $3,013. 


NLRB—ational Labor Relations 

Board. Starts to function 
July 9 after National Labor Board ex- 
pires. Expects to reorganize machinery 
for handling labor disputes. Special 
boards in automobile, steel and shipping 
industry to continue. 


NR AWNational Recovery Act. Senator 

Borah opens fire on NRA poli- 
cies. General Johnson to answer, while 
Dr. Tugwell explains philosophy back of 
the moves. General Counsel Richberg to 
leave NRA for Summer as he shapes new 
national policies. Blue Eagle still with- 
held from Harriman hosiery mills. Presi- 
dent abolishes Darrow National Recovery 
Review Board after receiving its third 
report attacking NRA policies. 


“TRAMPS”.— 
Tramp ships going the “empire | 


RFC —Feconstruction Finance Cor- 

poration’s regional offices were 
doing a land office business last week 
in direct loan applications. The RFO 
has been empowered to lend $300,906, - 
000 direct to industry Applications must 
be filed with regional offices. As ye: 
no application has been forwarded to 
Washington for final approval. Au- 
thorized $5,323,000 for irrigation dis- 
tricts in California, Texas, and Arkan- 
sas. Total expended to dete is $50.- 
560,000 authorized under Emergenc, 
Farm Mortgage Act of 1933 


PW A Public Works Administration. 

One and a half million dol- 
lars loaned to War Department to pro- 
vide 30-foot channel from Beaufor: In- 
let to Morehead City, North Carolina, 
contingent on local interests’ assurance 
of marine terminal facilities suictabie 
for ocean-going vessels. Minneapolis- 
| St. Paul sewage project with $18,600,000 
allotment delayed by alleged exorbitant 
engineering fees. Financing of San 
Francisco projects resulted in privat> 
investment offers to be permitted to bia 
in open market for city and county 
bonds amounting to glmost $8,000,000 
Announces 544,000 men directly -n- 
| ployed on Federal end non-Fedcral 
projects week ending June 23. _ &Est.- 
mates another million indirectly em- 
p'oyed supplying others with raw and 
finished products. 


| TV A — TENNESSEE VALLEY AU- 
THORITY. Geologists discover 

possible potash deposits in TVA areas. 
Cheap electric power from TVA is ex- 


Corps. 


tor Robert Fechner anticipates a total | 


billion in disbursements had been made | 


homes saved from foreclosure. Average | 


| New Civil War Memorial | 
Figen ONE of the turning noints | 

in the history of the war of 1861 | 
‘will be memorialized as a result of. a bill 
signed by the President authorizing che 
establishing of the Monocacy National | 
'Military Park, near Fredericksburg, Va. 
It was on this site that the battle be-. 
tween the Union forces of General Lew. 
Wallace and Confederate soldiers under 
General Jubal A. Early resulted in the 
seving of the City of Washington from | 
capture by the Confederate Army seventy | 
years ago. 


Another Speed Record 
NCE more Uncle Sam has chown him- | 
self to be a fast worker in an emer-— 
gency. Within two weeks after the $925,- | 
000,000 emergency relief fund was appro- | 
priated, farmers and stockmen in North | 
and South Dekota and other primary | 
drought areas received their first loans to 
purchase feed for livestock and to finance 
growing of forage crops. According to Guv- 
ernor W. I. Myers of the .arm Credit Ad- 
ministration no efforts are being spared 
to get the loans out as soon as the farmers’ 
applications arrive. Delay in examining 
security is avoided. 
x * * 
Curbing the Fire Demon 
or no drought, the fire fight- | 
ers in the National forests are more 
than holding their own, says the United | 
States Forest Service. Up to date this | 
year, there have been nearly 3,000 fires | 
in the National forests, but only 28 per | 
cent of them reached the status of first | 
class fires, spreading over ten acres or | 
‘more. In actual area burned over, ‘he. 
fire fighters have confined their devastat- | 
ing enemy to some 54,000 acres as against | 
|@ three-year average for the period of | 
68,000. 


i 


Why the Honey Bee Remains Wild 


HE honeybee is as wild as ever! Sur- 
; * prising? Not at all. The bees in 
modern apiaries are as wild as their 
cousins in dense forests, according to the 
Department of Agriculture. Bee specialists 
say that since only the queen and the 
crene reproduce and have at the same 
‘(ime no contact with the outside world, 
Lew experiences are not permitted to their 
offspring. On the other hand the worker 
bees are subject to new experiences, have 
no offspring and are denied the power to 
pass on the benefits of their experiences. 
2.9 
Colors of Air Commerce Bureau 
| EREAFTER when an airplane in black | 
and orange dress uppears soaring | 
thiough the skies, it may be recognized as 
an official craft of the United States 
Bureau of Air Commerce. The wings, 
stabilizer, elevator and a body stripe ‘vii | 
be painted a brownish orange color, tech- 
nically Galatea orange. The remainder | 
of the plane will be black. Higher visi- 
bility is claimed for the new colors. 
x * 
Mail Rates for Periodicals 
Pe NEWS for newspaper and period- 
F ical publishers comes from Post- 


x * * 

Morals and Trade | 

a now censorship has come to the | 
colorful South Sea Islanders—but | 
perhaps it’s only a device for slamming. 
the door of a French colony against Amer- 
ican-made phonograph records. The. 
Society Islands, says the United States 
Department of ‘Commerce, have estab- 
lished a system of censorship over phono- 
graph records. Most of the records enter- | 
,ing this French colony come from the | 
United States. Such imports amount in | 
value to a few hundred dollars a year. 


master General James A. Farley in 
‘recent order for a reduction of postage | Inadequacy of Relief Measures 
charges on second class mail. The reduc- | (= HALF the unemployed secure any 
tion ranges from one-half cent a ound. public relief whatever, and the bil- 
for the first and second zones to three! lions of Government funds distributed 
‘cents for the seventh and eighth zones. mean only $24 a month for each family 
The new rates are effective as of July 1.| or relief, according to Newton D. Baker, | 
| x ‘ | who is chairman for a gathering of repre-— 
: ; ' sentatives of the 34 national welfare agen- | 
| ge », | cies invited by the President to meet at 

been undertaken, ac- | {erence w ay plans for a “m zation | 
B. Eastman, Federa. needs, the raising | 
| funds for private welfare agencies. 
Coordinator of Transportation, to deter. | Pp ag 


‘mine the desirabiiity of retaining certain 
fre alleged to be obsolete or unduly Fewer White Collar Jobs “| 
‘restrictive. Such rules include those call- | ORE RAILROAD WORKERS and, 
‘ing for the payment of extra allowances fewer white collar jobs tell the story 
designed originally as compensation for | of the employment changes for June in 
‘unavoidable hardsaips or aS measures the country’s rail transportation system, 
discourage unnecessarily burdensome reports the Interstate Commerce Com- 
erations. mission. Workers employed numbered 1,- 
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pected to make the potash and valuab!> | ! 
by-products available. Also discovered, | 

large total tonnage of low-grade man- | 
ganese, aluminum ore, and phosphate |. 
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_ Here is one coming advancement that 


Calais, the proposed enterprise would em- | 
aluminum rocket, 
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SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY SUBSCRIPTION’ = = 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS, 


Please send me The United States News for Twenty weeks. 


Your introductory offer for new subscribers. 


More Hospital Space 
For Victims of War 


President’s Approval of Work 
At Veterans’ ‘Home’ 


A thought for the many thousands ot 
war vetcrans whose minds ere warped and 
twisted was voiced by President Roosevelt 
before he sailed on his vacation cruise. 

Presidential approval of the recommen- 
dations of the Federal Board of Hospital- 
ization will make available a million dol- 
lars to convert the Vete:ans’ Administra- 
tior. Home at Danville, Ill., into a neuro- 
psychiatric facility. 

General Hines, Veterans’ Administrator 
Stated that extensive alterations would be 
made to all the buildings and eventually 
they will provide for a capacity of approxi- 
mately 1,800 beds. The project is expected 
to obviate the necessity for additional con- 
Struction at existing neuropsychiatric 


| hospitals in the general mid-western area. 


Last year 7,326 admissions were author- 
‘zed for psychotic or mental diseases, and 
12,893 cases for other neuropsychiatric 
disorders. 

The Board of Veterans’ Appeals recently 
has received three women as associate 
members. The new members are Mrs. 


Carroll Loy Stewart, of Los Angeles; Mrs. 
Thornton Lee Brown, of Joplin, Mo.; and 


Mrs Lucy 8. Howorth, of Jackson, Miss. 


054,089 in June, an increase of 1 per 
cent over May and 10 per cent over June 
& year ago. White collar jobs decreased 
by about 8 per thousand in the year. 
Safeguarding Wild Fowl 
old divisions and establisr- 
ing new ones in the Bureau of Biologi- 
cal Survey is planned to promote efforts to 
restore wiid life. The public will be kept 
acquainted with the findings of the Bic- 
logica! Survey through the newly createa, 
Division of Public Relations. A Divisicn 
of Migratory Waterfowl] will have as its 
immediate objectives emergency acquis.~ 
tion of refuge areas and development uf 
trained refuge custodians. 
x * 
Protecting Our ‘Ice Box’ ; 
O “Seward’s Ice Box,” as Alaska used 
to be nicknamed, and Hawaii, ihe 
Paradise of the Pacific, lies the projec:ed 
route of six United States fleet subma- 
rines, which will take part this Summer in 
@ cruise arranged by the Navy. These 


‘Ships, as stated by the Navy Department, 


setting out from San Diego, Cal., are 
Scheduled to arrive at Dutch Harocr, | 
Alaska, on August 11, and at Pearl Harbor, 
Hawaii, on September 3. They will be ac- 
companied by Rear Admiral Cole on his 
flagship U. S. 8S. “Bushnell.” Rear Admiral 
Cole will inspect the submarine base at 
Pearl Harbor. Two Army and Navy aerial 
flights to Alaska also are planned for the 
present month. 


x * 
Fighting Dutch Elm Disease 
 emeretig its research equipment, the 
Dutch Elm Disease Laboratory has 
moved itself from Ohio to Morristown, 
N. J., where the epidemic of elm sickness 
still prevails. With the disease now ac- 
cepted as an emergency, R. Kent Beattie 
of the Department of Agriculture, prin- 
cipal pathologist in charge of tree dis- 
ease emergencies, states that the labora- 
tory is equipped to identify suspected 
specimens collected in any State and asks 
cooperation of tree lovers in saving the 
Anierican elm. 
x * 
Conservation of Ranges | 
HE Government is losing no time in 
* going into action in administering the 
Taylor Grazing Act, which is designed 
to conserve public domain grazing land in 
the interests both of stock raisers and the 
country. Oscar Chapman, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Interior, recently appointed 
chairman of a sub-committee to formu- 
late policies, is expected to leave Wash- 
ington this month to confer with cattle- 
men on the way the act should be admin- 
istered. 
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The Growing Burden of Taxes; 
Changes in the Treasury's Policies 


Federal Drive to Check Evasions; Stricter 
Enforcement as Aid to Meet Costs 
Government 


By ROBERT H. JACKSON. 
Assistant General Counsel. Treasury Department. 


ie 1s blind to coming events. who fails 
to see ahead a heavy and growing tax 
burden. 

This nation. like every organized gov- 
ernment. has shown a constant expansion 
of functions and. a tax rate that, what- 
ever the promises. shows a steady upward 
curve. Emeigeney expeuditures caused by 
the economic coliapse and the cosi of Our 
economic reconstruction have already led 
Congress to direct a special inquiry into 
the operation of our tax laws and into 


new sources of revenue. 
the 


All political parties have found 
power of taxation a powerful contro] 
device. The “protectionists” found a tar- 


iff taxation a powerful. quick, and certain 
means to divert wealth from its ordinary 
economic channels and to concentrate it 
in the hands of “infant industries.” Now 
an opposed group seeks to use the same 


power to a different end. to equalize in-. 


comes and to redistribute concentrated 
wealth. 

Regulatory Taxes 

Whether or not they accept either of 
these extreme positions, all governing 
groups find taxation a powerful measure 
of regulation. Liquor taxation is an old 
example. More recent examples are pro- 
cessing taxes and compensating taxes ul- 
der the Agricultural Adjustment Act, and 
the new tax on the transfer of firearms 


ROBERT M. JACKSON 
Who warns of a steady increase in the 
citizen's tax burden 


and machine guns, really designed to 
help suppress crime. and the new 50 per 
eent tax on silver profits designed to pre- 
vent speculators from growing rich on 
the government's silver -policy. 
pact of a tax law is not wholly absorbed 
‘by the field of trade and finance; it jolts 
the whole social order. 

No more than casual examination of our 
Federal, State, and local tax structures is 
necessary to convince you that tax laws 
are too often changed, too immaturely 
thought out, that they are simply a patch- 
work put together by compromises among 
contending groups. Private groups seek 
special advantages or seek to avoid bur- 
dens, and different governmental agen- 
cies. Federal. State. and local, compete 
with each other to get necessary revenues 
without unfavorable political results. 

Unselfishness Needed 

Ii brings despair to those who seek a 
scientific and equitable tax system that 
there is nowhere visible a group that is 
at once informed. influential, and unse'- 
fish. 
the men who throng national and State 


capitals when tax laws are being revised. . 


whe provide the information or misin- 


STRANGE FORMS 0 


The im-: 


With few and notable exceptions | 


formation. and the “sentiment” that 
presses laws through. are cach agents ot 
a special cause. 

Whatever proposals may be made by 
the Treasury. or,by such agencies as ‘w 
State's tax department. or by special 
cemmittees, noe scienttific and equitable 
tax system can ever become law until 
there is developed a strong body of sen- 
timent. sustained by informed opinion and 
powerful enough to override the contend- 
er: for special advantages. 

Bar associations could, if they but would, 
contribute powerfully to this cause, but 
frankly. it seems hopeless to count on 
most bar associations for much contribu- 
tion to governmental. economic. or social 
science unless intellectual inertia be 
counted a contribution. 

The Treasury is making extensive stud- 
ies of the operation of tax laws here and 
abroad. welcomes discussion of policies, 
and will gladly cooperaie With its 
sources of information, statistics, and ¢x- 


fraud, the investigation is taken over by 
the experienced investigators of the In- 
telligence Unit. It is the invariable policy 


of that unit to give the taxpayer an op-! 
portunity to present his version of the. 
facts and his arguments in defense of | 


his conduct. The history of that unit 
shows that of the suspected cases 
vestigated, it has recommended prosecu- 
tion in about 25 per cent. 

This recommendation goes to the Gen- 
¢ral Counsel's Office. where it and the 
necord are reviewed by experienced law- 
vers of the Penal Division. to make sure 
th evidence meets legal requirements. 
Taxpayers are again heard often, in per- 
son and by counsel. This review is not 
raerely formal. for only 51 per cent of 
the cases received are referred out to the 
Department of Justice for prosecution. 

Threats Prohibited 


I wish also to make plain that no col- 
lector, deputy, or revenue agent whatever 
has authority to threaten any citizen with 
prosecution in order to compe! agreement 
with proposed tax changes. No prosecu- 
tioui will be permitted or threatened for a 
aifference of opinion, nor to punish a tax- 
paver who asserts what he believes to be 
his rights. even if the Department disal- 
lows his claim. We make no rccommenda- 
tion for prosecution and ‘except for rare 
jeopardy assessments) no assertion of a 
lraud penalty except after hearing the 
taxpayer's side of the case. after careful 
investigation of what he claims to be the 
facts and after careful sifting of the evi- 
deace by experienced lawyers 

The taxpayer who has committed a 
fraud, and does not sleep well o’nights, 
either because of conscience or more 
likelv because of the activities of revenue 


New Independence 


For the Red Man 


Indians Now Can Work Out: 
Own Economic Salvation 


Wilh their new, moeern brand of in- 
dependence, incorporation a; joint stock 
chterprises. the majority ot Indien tribes 
in the United States may now for the 
first time, work ou. their own economic 
and cultural salvation. So believes John 
Collici. Commissioner of ladian Affairs. 

The new charter of freedom for the 
Red Man, known as the Whecles-Howard 
Bill of Indian Righis, v.:ich was signed 
by the President on J:ime 18. do. not 
exXtenc in its most impertant vrovisions 
to the Indians in Oklahoma. whe acccunt 
for about 100,000 of the 360.000 Indians in 
the United States. Hore is expressed by 
Mr. Collier that the naiural rights of man, 


_- _ 


agents. can no more buy his peace by 
voluntary disclosure and mere payment of 
the tax. He must now also pay the Civil 
penalty of 50 per cent of the tax and the 
interesi at 12 per cent as fixed by the law 
if he would be excused from criminal 
prosecution Confessions are still heard 
buf penance is more fitting the offense. 
More than a few citizens can testify that 
tax frauds are very unprofitable and that 
from the Government few secrets are 
hidden. 

The foregoing is from an address 
before the Federation of Bar Asso- 
ciations of Western New York at 
Niagara Falls. 


as President Roosevelt characterized the 
rights given Indians in the Act, will not 
long be denicd to nearly one-third of all 
the Indians. 

Under the terms of the act. $10,000.000 
is n-ovided as a revolving fund to be lent 
to Indian tribal corporations for the 
economic development of the ‘rives ond 
their members. Hereafter no tribal funds 
may be spent without the permission of 
the uibe. 


Using PWA to Assist 
Scientific Research 


Funds Asked fer Bureau of 
Standards by Business Body 


Scientific research may be the forgotten 
cause in the New Deal, but it is far trom 
being a lost cause if recent recommenda- 
lions are acted on for allocating PWA 
funds to aid the Bureau of Standards in 
carrying out certain specified projects in 
fundamental research. 


recommendations have been made: 


to the Department of Commerce by the 
Business Advisory and Planning Counci! 
a body established in June, 1933, by Sec- 
retary of Commerce Roper to advise the 
Department on its activities. 

The report containing the recommenda- 
tions points out that, on account of recent 
‘budget cuts and increases in its work of 
testing. which the Bureau of Standards is 
required by law to do for other Govern- 
/mental agencies, funds remaining for oth- 
jer fundamental services of the Bureau are 
‘reduced to drastically small proportions— 


‘A NATIONAL PLAN FOR USE 
OF OUR NATURAL RESOURCES 


Creation of New Board to Solve Knotty Problems Con- 
fronting the People 


National planning on a grand scale is 
contemplated in the Executive Order is- 
sued by President Roosevelt on July 3 
creating the National Resources Board. 
Which is charged with studying and 
planning for the better utilization of the 
land, water. and other national resources 
of the country. 

Problem before the Board: Millions ot 
farm families now attempting unsuccess- 
fully to vrest a living from worn-out, 
eroded soil. 

Projected solution: For the land. a re- 


about 30 per cent of the amount available 
in 1932. 

Projects for which PWA funds are asked 
include an experimental study of plumb- 
ing systems, the effect of oil filters in re- 
ducing wear on automotive equipment, and 
preparation of “heavy hydrogen” at Muscle 
Shoals. 

The recommendations were accompanied 
| by copies of resolutions passed by the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science and other national scicn- 

tific and engineering societies urging that 
funds be appropriated to enable the Bu- 
reau to maintain its testing and other 
indispensable scientific work. 


dent. 


turn to forest or to use as grazing areas; 
for the families. removal to better land, 
where their efforts will bring a better liv- 
ing and more certain economic security. 


In announcing the Executive Order. M. 
H. MclIntyrs, Assistant Secretary to the 
President, stated that there is imperative 
need of saving those lands of the country 
now being turned rapidly into virtual 
deserts throvgh wind and water erosion 
and the relocation of those trying to ob- 
tain a living from the rapidly deteriorat- 
ing soil. 

These lands include flat prairie land of - 
the West, where drought and wind com- 
bine to carry away the remaining fertile 
top-soil, and hill land which, after being 


cleared, has been cut into gullies as the 
rain has washed away the rich surface 


land. The program will give considera- 
tion also to the better balancing. of agri- 


cultural production. 


The new board will prepare a plan of 
procedure to be submitted to the Presi- 
It supersedes the President's Com- 
mittee on National Land Problems, which 


is abolished in the Executive Order. The 
| Secretary of the Interior will act as chair- 


man of the new body. 


perience with groups everywnere to build , 


up public interest in and 


information | 


about the tax problem without, however, | 
becoming a party to any group interest” 


propaganda. 


Meanwhile, without awaiting more per- | 


fect tax laws, we must improve the ad- 
ministration of the one we have. No 
wolkable scheme for decentralizing the 


Federal tax assessing function and spread- 


ing it into the several States or regions 
has vet been devised. Centralizing the 


function in Washington, to cover our Vast | 
and complex national economy, necessi- | 


fates a vast machine in the Treasury 
Department which, under the name “Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue.” 
more importance to taxpayers than they 
generally realize. 

Citizen Administers Tax | 

The income tax law is citizen-admin- 
istered in the first instance. The indi- 
vidual citizen reports his transactions. 
‘confesses his income, and even makes the 
computation and assesses himself the 
amoum. of his tax. In applying a tech- 
nical law which few have read. and volu- 
minous regulations known to tewer, and 
vpinions and decisions some of which are 
not even published. errors will be made, 
differences of opinion will arise. 


In spite of some widely reported cases, 


of tax evasion. I am convinced that the 
honor of the taxpayer has not failed but 
that ir is. and always must be, 
greatest force in income tax collection. 
Looking at a cross section of the work of 
1933. and using even thousands. 4,798,000 
taxpavers filed returns. the Government 


claimed deficiencies against 85.000 and ad- 


mitted overassessments against 45.000. In 
that vear. alter all negotiations were over. 
the Government issued 17,700 deficiency 
letters and taxpayers took 6.597 appeals. 
Settlements are reached without trial in 
about two-thirds of these appealed cases. 

I claim no finality for statistics in mat- 
ters of this kind. Discovered understate- 


the} 


has much, 


i 
t 


ments of income may be no measure of 
those undiscovered. ‘Grievances appealed : 


mav be no measure of grievances borne. 
because of weariness or inability to 
finance further protest. But for what- 


| 
{ 


ever they are worth. the statistics do show - 


annually only about 2,000 actual litiga- 


tions. and differences of opinion were, 


eventually reconciled. except in cases 
numbering about 1/20 of 1 per cent of re- 
-turns filed. If there be any general dis- 
position by taxpayers to hold out on the 
Government or by Government to harass 
taxpayers. it 
‘proof. 
Unnecessary Action Avoided 
While the present. Treasury policy to- 
ward fraud is more severe than in times 
‘past. it is not. as has been portrayed. an 
undiscriminating severity. Its procedure 
now. as heretofore. is designed to avoid 
groundless prosecution as well aS to as- 
sure deserved ones. 


When a deputy a 


or agent suspects 


F CURRENCY 


IN SMITHSONIAN COLLECTION 


Exhibit at Chicago Fair Shows Articles Used as Money, | 


From Fish Hooks to Millstones 


ON'T throw away vour old razor blades! 

You may need them for monev. If a 
woodpecker begins to hammer uway at the 
eaves, don't scare it away. You may be 
using its scalp for a dollar bill any min- 
ute now. For any sakes. don't scold 
Jwnior fir bringing pai’: full of seashelis 
into the cottage this Summer. Save your 
fish hooks. too. And bottles! 


From every corner of the world the 
Smithsonian Institution has collected 
money for the Smithsonian exhibit 
at the Chicago Century of Progress 
exposition this year. Often the items in 
the collection would not be recognized as 
money without the labels. but thev have 
been recognized as money in places out- 
Side Chicago. 


Razor Blades as Money 


The Chinese found that an ivon razor 
blade was good for shaving expenses as 
Well as beards, Of careful craftsmanship. 
and of no small intrinsic value. the Chi- 
Nese razor biade was a natural medium 
of exchanee. Later it became a svmbol 
of value rather than an object of actual 
utilitarian value in itself. It was then 
fashioned in bronze or even cut from the 
precious jade In the process of simpli- 
fication the blade was first eliminated 
leaving only the round handle with a per- 
forated center. 

The collection assembled by the Smith- 
gonian Institution includes such articles 
as shells, bright feathers. exes. spear 
heads. fish hooks. blocks of salt. blocks of 
pressed tea and tobacco, all sorts of skins. 
glass bottles, coconuts. eagle feathers. cocao 
beans, whale teeth. porcupine quills and 
teeth. tails of animals, red hair from be- 
hind the ear of the flying fox. stone and 
clay beads, miilstones of yellow limestone. 
hoes and spades, crosses of copper, ingots 
of iron, buffalo robes. and hundreds of 
other articles. 

Counterfeit Wampum 

Among the most interesting articles in 
the exhibit is the counterfeit Wampum. 
True wampun: was fashioned with much 
hand labor from the shell of the clam 
known as Venus mercenaria. which has a 
limited distribution on the North Atlantic 
coast. Wampum beads circulated as 
money in string bundles tied together at 
one end. The historical ceremonial and 
treaty belts of woven Wampum did not 


circulate as money. 


the aid of s.ecl drills and metal lathes. 
became proficient in making wampum 
from the shell ot the common Busycon 
conch of the Gulf coast. This counterfei' 
Shell money found its way as far west 
as the Mississippi Vauley. 

Prior to the establishment of the Mass- 
achusetts mint i 1652. metallic monev 
Was very scarce in New England. Musket 
bullets passed current at a farthing each, 
but nobody was compelled to take more 
than 12 at a time. In 1637 the shell 
money, or Wampum, of the Indians was 
given a legal value of six for a penny. 
and in 1640 it was ordered that white wam- 
pum pass at tour for a penny and blue 
at two for a penny. and not above 12 
kence in shells need be taken at a time 
unless the receiver desired more. 

Iron Currency 

The collection contains interesting ex- 
amples of the African iron monev which 
Tanges #1] the way trom bundles of minia- 
ture spears or knives to hoes. David Liv- 
ingstone. for example. paid three iron hoes 
to have his party ferried across Lake 
Bemba, Iron weapon points for hunting 
or war likewise have a money, or ex- 
change, value 

The woodpecker scalp was in use as 
currency among the Hupa Indians of Cali- 
fornia. Cakes of salt are a genera] me- 
dium of exchange in parts of Abysinnia. 
Necklaces of certain varieties of she! 
Leads pass for curreney in parts of Java, 
Borneo, and China. 

Indian tribes of the Northwest Pacific 
Cast in British Columbia and south- 
east Alaska had uniqve ideas of money. 
The slave was the standard of value 
ond. among the Tlin2ii. was worth in 
exchange from 10 to 20 deer skins. The 
Kwakiutl Indians, like the ancient Mexi- 
Cans, expressed values in terms of woven 
woolen blankets and, together with the 
Haida of the Queene Charlotte Islands. 
placed an artificially high exchange value 
on large sheets of worked and decorated 
copper shaped like large war shields. One 
Of these was reputed to be worth 1.000 
blankets. Later this copper or shield 
money was fashioned from the sheet cop- 
per off ships’ bottoms instead of from 
pure copper nugerets, and consequently de- 
teriorated in value. 


is not capable of statistical ' 


A family of Euro- | 
pean immigrants of Paskack. N. J., with) 


i 


| 


AFTER A NIGHT’S TRAVEL ON | 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
THE SPORTSMAN THE 


THE FINEST FLEET OF AIR-CONDITIONED TRAINS IN THE WORLD 


T THE Union Station in Washington they call them “top 
o the morning” passengers ... those happy, vital, light- 
hearted people who step jauntily from Chesapeake and Ohio's air- 
conditioned trains. It’s hard to believe they've been traveling all 
night ... but they have... resting on sheets as crisp and white 
-.. in air as clean and pure... in slumber as soothing 
and profound as if they'd been sleeping in their own beds 
at home. Try it yourself the next time you're going our way. 


The ticket agent of any railroad can route you on Chesapeake & Ohio. INSIST UPON IT? 
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Founded by George Washington in 1785 
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‘Social Management’ Its 


Meaning and Aims .. . 


How It Seeks to Widen the Use of 


Goods—Force Not Used as in the Case 


of ‘Planned Economy’ 


country for months has been 
seeking to comprehend the distinc- 
tions between “socialism” and ‘“fasc- 
ism,” between “fascism” and com- 
munism” and between “socialism” and 
“communism.” It has had “economic 
planning” defined and re-defined, 4‘- 
tacked and defended. 

Now it is provided with a new term 
designed to describe what is taking 
place in this country. That term is 
“social management.” It has been 
coined by Dr. Rexford Guy Tugweli, 
Under-secretary of Agriculture, and a 
leading member of the “Brain Trust.” 

Dr. Tugwell says that he has offered 
this new expression because what is 
happening in this country is not fas- 
cism, it is not socialism, and it is not 
communism. He also says that it :s 
not “economic planning” in the sens? 
that the term is used in Europe. Plan- 
ning, he finds, is much mistrusted by 
businessmen and seems to frighten 
them. To them it connotes dominaticn 
by a board in Washington who will tell 
them many of the details of what they 
can and what they cannot do. 

The “Brain Trust” admits that some- 
thing is happening in this country. 
But it believes that no really descrip- 
tive term has previously been coined 
that will apply. The “New Deal” is 
accepted by the country as covering 
a wide range of developments not defi- 
nitely concerned with planning or with 
a change in the economic system. 


Dr. Tugwell’s Version 


But what is “social management” as 
viewed by its author? And how does 
it differ from planning, and from so- 
Cialism and fascism and communism? 

As defined by Dr. Tugwell, the new 
_ term {S applied as follows: 

“Social management,” he _ says, 
“democratically conceived, would in- 
volve the social organization of the 
processes of production and distribu- 
tion, taking advantage of ordinary and 
useful motives (with reduced stress on 
the monetary one, which seems to me 


to have been overemphasized) and ex- . 


isting machinery and methods, to 
achieve first a wider distribution and 
use of goods, and later ‘for this I 
think is likely to occupy our genera- 
tion) whatever further aims seem de- 
sirable.” 

That strikes most people as a rather 
complicated definition. Some criticism 


has been leveled at it as straining to. 


develop new phrases to express old 
theories. 
Power of Majority 

Dr. Tugwell, however, believes that 
the methods being applied by the pres- 
ent government to work changes in 
the country’s economic machine, are 
essentially different from the methods 
being applied in Europe because of the 
absence of force. There is here no 


Information 
Service for 
Citizens 


—WHERE CAN I geci a chart illus- 
trating the Federal Government’s 
set-up? 

A—The United States Information 
Service of the National Emergency 
Council, Room 300, Commercial Na- 
tional Building, Washington, D. C., 
has prepared a set of charts showing 
the set-up of the Federal Government 
comprehensively to show the regular 
and emergency establishments, and 
also the breakdown of each Federal 
major agency into bureaus and divi- 
sions. 


¢ + 

Q.—What is the “Singie Tax’’? 

A.—A principle of taxation advanced 
by Henry George in his werk “Progress 
and Poverty,” 
“whereby all increase in the value of 
the land would be appropriated by the 
State as a substitute for other taxes.” 
‘The principle rests upon the theory 
that the appreciation of value of un- 
improved land is an “uncarned incre- 
ment” due to the growth of society it- 
self, and not to the execriions or invest- 
ments of the owner. Thu: the ownes 
justly may be deprived of this in- 
creased value by land taxation suffi- 
ciently heavy to absorb it. 


= 


Q.—What are requirements for the 
Industrial Homeworker Certificate? 

A—The United Stetes Department 
o¢ Labor has listed the following 
classes eligible for homeworker’s cer- 
tificates: (1) Those suffering from a 
physical defect; ‘2) those who must 
remain at home to care for an indi- 
vidual; (3) those accustomed to home- 
work prior to the code prohibition, and 
too old to be readjusted to factory 
routine. The homeworker should first 
contact the manufacturer giving out 
homework. The manufacturer can de- 
termine the address of the State au- 
thority to which application for the 
certificate may be made by contacting 
the Code Authority. The application 
should be signed by both the worke: 
and a representative of the firm which 
intends giving out work to be done at 
home. 


Q.—What is the Bureau of Mines? 

A.—The Bureau of Mites, a branch 
of the Department of the Interior es- 
tablished July 1, 1910, conducts scien- 
tific investigations for the improve- 
ment of processes and labor involved 
n the production of mineral wealth. 
‘aS @ result of its experiments accidents 
and explosions in mines have substan- 
tially declined. The h-adquarters are 
tocated in Washington, with laborato- 
ries at Pittsburgh and in Alaska. 

+ + 


Q.—To what extent has the United 
States approved social legislation? 

A—The United States has laws 
passed for the protection of workers 
from many employment hazards: poi- 
sonous acids and dusts, dangerous 
gases, harmful bacteria, improper 
lighting, extremes of temperature and 
humidity, and excessive mental] or 
dhysical strain. The industry of m:n- 
ing has been made to provide many 
safety appliances through legislation. 


military dictatorship, and the machin- 
ery of democracy is preserved. 

In labor relationships, in code opera- 
tions and under the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act, the right to vote is pre- 
served and decisions are made by ma- 
jority rule with a majority in sow 
instances set at two-thirds or three- 
quarters of those affected. 

But, Dr. Tugwell asserts, what is im- 
portant, is that the Government now 
is recognizing that new problems are 
raised by mass production, by machine 
processes, by scientific management, 
and constant invention. By recognizing 
them the Government is concerned 
with controlling those forces for the 
betterment of the whole people. 

That to him means that some man- 
agement is required and that manage- 
ment must be in the interest of so- 
ciety, as made up of all of the people. 
So the country gets the term “social 
management.” It is represented by the 
AAA and the NRA. It differs from 
socialism and fascism and communism, 
in the view of its author, because there 
is nothing rigid about the system and 
nothing that cannot be changed by a 
vote of the people, or by a vote of 
those directly affected. The methods 
used and the organizations set up are 
not maintained by a_= dictatorship 
backed by a private army. 

Mr. Richberg's View 

Donald Richberg, new head of the 
Industrial Emergency Committee, and 
@ prominent leader of the New Deal. 
frequently describes Dr. Tugwell’s so- 
cial management, as the application of 
the democratic method to industry. It 
is to him a recognition that big busi- 
ness and high finance have a profound 
effect on the lives of the people and 
for that reason must be brought under 
more control by the people. He sees 
social management as industrial self- 
government and agricultural self-gov- 
ernment. 

Said Dr. Tugwell: 

“I prefer to call this “social manage- 
ment’ rather than planning, simply be- 
cause of confusion over that word. 
And I think of it as a democratic 
rather than an autocratic process—a 
living and changing thing, built up out 
of our own characteristic materials, not 
borrowed, not preconceived, highly 


practical and constantly revised. It is. 


my conception of history that we move 
into a future which is partly unknown 
and incalculable, partly clear and fore- 
seeable. 
Foresight Is Needed 

“We ought to use all the foresight 
we have; we ought to guide our course 
in the direction which seems clearly 
desirable, at the moment. But we 
ought not to shut out later. genera- 
tions from management in their time.” 

The immediate job of social man- 
agement as conceived by Dr.’ Tugwell 
is to utilize the country’s natural re- 
sources to better advantage and to even 
up the economic disparities that exist 
between farmers and city workers, be- 
tween the unemployed and the em- 
ployed, between management in indus- 
try and the workers. 


Editor’? Note.—Letters are se- 
lected on the basis of marimum 
interest to readers. Excerpts only 
can be published because of lim- 
ited space. Communications not 

. intended for publication sjiould be 
so marked, 


Finds All Not Rosy 
Sir: 

I wish every man and woman in the 
United States could read David Law- 
rence’s first and last page stories in the 
News. I pin my faith on them as be- 
ing absolutely reliable. 

I used to be a New York newspaper 
woman ... contributing to 84 publica- 
tions. In my travels I am getting some 
insight into the intense feeling against 
present conditions and _ interference 
with personal rights. 

One of the greatest blows was fixing 
a minimum wage and curtailing hours. 
Many a man and woman formerly gci- 
ting $25 per week, are now supporting 
families on $15 and less because of code 
interference. There are things abou: 
organized labor not altogether satis- 
factory, but it at least gave workers a 
living wage. 

(Mrs. CHAS. E. BROOMFIELD. 

Pawtucket, R. I. 


Hopes for Prosperity 
Sir: 

After the World War with our huge 
debt. did the people notice the high 
taxes imposed upon them. No, and 
why? Because people were making 
money and had money to spend. It will 
be the same with our present debt, if 
Mr. Roosevelt can overcome the selfish 
politicians and selfish interests in 
bringing about his prosperity for al, 
not the few. We will not feel the 
taxes, not half so much as we did 15 
months ago when nearly twenty mil- 
lions were on the bread line. 

People can surely answer Mr. Roose- 


. velt’s question whether they are better 


off now than 15 months ago. * * * 

Instead of criticising, why not offer 
something better. What are the critics 
offering? Nothing. Why not come out 
in your paper and tell us some of the 
corruptness and crookedness when a 
few had almost complete control and 
made their millions off us common 
devils. Now those men are secretly 
putting up their money and sending out 
propaganda to fool again the people to 
go against the man who is for them. 
A man the first we've had in years 
that has really had the people at 

CHARLES M. FLAIG. 
Richmond, Ind. 


A Presidential Platform 
Sir: 

Let us suppose that one of the Presi- 
dential candidates in.1932 had promul- 
gated as a platform the following: 

(1) I propose to undermine confidence 
in the business leadership of the coun- 


try generally by parading before the 


American public, through Congress and 
commission investigations, outstanding 
examples of mistakes and malfeasance 
in all lines of business. I propose that 
these exposes shall be staged in such a 


YEAS AND Nays” 


Letters of Comment by Readers of the United States News 
: Upon Various Topics of the Day 


way as to give them utmost publicity 
possible, with a view to creating the im- 
pression that these cases of wrong-do- 
ing, whether intentional or not, are 
typical of all business. I shall, in my 
inaugural address, charge the depres- 
sion and the ills of the public gen- 
erally to the business leadership of the 
country and shall state in that inau- 
gural address that the business leaders 
have not only been incompetent and 


stubborn but also dishonest in many — 


activities. 


(2) I propose to encourage and ex- 
tend government cornpetition with 
many lines of private business and to 
institute governmental control and 
regulation of business activities through 
at least 50 new bureaus and commis- 
sions which I will set up in Wash- 
ington. 

(3) I shall oust the more experienced 
government employes and supplant 
them with new appointees, exempted. 
so far as possible, from civil service 
examinations and chosen by my polit- 
ical campaign manager, and I will add 
at least 50,000 additional government 
employes to the Federal pay roll in 
the first year of my administration. 


(4) I propose not only to abandon 
the gold standard but also to debase 
our currency, repudiate the promises of 
the Government to pay in gold, make 
it a crime for private citizens to have 
gold in their possession. I shall call 
upon some college professors to estab- 
lish by experiment a new monetary 
System with no definite and fixed value 
for the monetafy unit. 


(5) To assist agriculture I shall pay 
a bounty for the killing of many mil- 
lions of pigs and sows and the plow- 
ing up of one-fourth of our cotton 
acreage, and I shall furthermore dis- 
tribute to farmers from the Federal 
Treasury sums aggregating several 
hundred million dollars in such a fash- 
ion that the farmer will receive greater 
revenue for nonproduction than he will 
for production. Cotton being one of sur 
principal export commodition, I shall 
take steps to artificially raise its price 
so that American cotton will be at a 
disadvantage in world markets, and 
thus stimulate the expansion of cotton 
production in foreign countries. In 
other farm commodities, I shall fix the 
price regardless of the supply and de- 
mand. 


(6) I propose to demonstrate my’ 


faith in the’ Russian experiment in 
communism by recognizing Russia, by 
reducing the Russian debt to the United 
States and by lending the Russian 
Communist government a few hundred 
million dollars from our Treasury. 
(7) In order that I may not be ham- 
pered by the prejudiced viewpoint of 


adherents to the old system, I shall | 
dispense with and ignore the advice of 


experienced business and political lead- 
ers and surround myself with brilliant 
and clever young men who have noth- 
ing to lose by abandoning the old sys- 
tem but who are bitterly opposed to 
that system and zealously devoted to 
the creation of a new order. To these 
young men I shall entrust the drafting 
of the important new legislation for 
carrying out my policies, and this leg- 


islation I will drive through Congress, 
urging the necessity for this new legis- 
lation as a part of my program to meet 
the emergency. I can thus destroy the 
old order under the guise of trying to 
save it in an emergency. 

(8) I propose to tell our people that, 
this being the age of plenty, they 
should work less and produce less and 
demand more for what they do, and to 
emphasize my belief in this program, 
I shall employ millions of idle people 
to do unnecessary work, and pay them 
therefor higher wages than are paid by 
private employers for useful work. 

(9) I shall advocate the redistribu- 
tion of wealth, arouse the workers 
against their employers, the producers 
against the distributors, and, while urg- 
ing the producers and distributors to 
increase wages and maintain price, the 
consumers will be told they are being 
ro 

(TD) I shall prevent the criticism of 
my policies: First, by continual em- 
phasis upon the terrible conditions 
from which I am trying to save the 
country; second, by controlling the 
radio through the Federal Radio Com- 
mission; third, by establishing such in- 
timate relations with the Washington 
newspaper correspondents as will cause 
them to interpret my actions and poli- 
cies as I desire them to be interpreted, 


and by threatening their. publishers 


with loss of advertising and circulation 
through popular revolt if they criticize. 
To fhe more obstreperous I shall throw 
down the challenge that it is unpatri- 
otic to criticize the President in times 
of such emergency. 


To avoid the Constitutional 
barriers I shall cause attacks to be 
made upon the strict interpretation of 
the Constitutiou as being out of date 
and no longer adequate to protect the 
people, and, where the judiciary seems 
unwilling to approve my legislation, I 
shall cause them to be attacked in the 
press and threaten them with investi- 
gation and popular disapproval. 


New York. B. 8B. 
Frank Criticism 
Sir: 


Recently you asked for a frank criti- 
cism of your paper. I hope the follow- 
ing will be helpful: 

Leave David Lawrence's opinions out 
of the paper. He has constantly dis- 
cussed economic subjects without any 
knowledge of the scierce of economics. 
Apparently you do not realize that eco- 
nomics is as exact a science as chem- 
istry or physics or mathematics. 

Request Frederic Howe of Washing- 
ton, D. C., to write a column pointing 
out the absurdities of the decisions and 
analysis of the different Alphabetical 
Groups. Howe is an economist. 

Perhaps I can be most helpful by 
defining for you precisely one or two 
terms of political economy: Wealth: 


Natural products that have been moved - 


or otherwise modified by human ex- 
ertion to satisfy human desires. Capi- 
tal: Is that part of wealth which is 
used to produce more wealth. 
A. J. MILLIGAN. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


¢Reichswehr’, 


‘Stalhelm’, 


Other German Terms . ., 


How the Different Military Forces Are 
Organized—The ‘Schutz Staffel’ and 
‘Sturm Abteilung’ 


ITH the Third Reich in the midst 
of a crisis, despatches from Ger- 
many often are made confusing by the 
names or initials of four prominent 
military or semimilitary groups that 
are playing prominent parts in the 
tense German drama. They are: The 
Reichswehr, the Stalhelm, the SA, and 
the SS. 

Officially, the Reichswehr is supposed 
to be the only military group of the 
four. But strict interpretation of terms 
would in all probability place some, if 


not all, of the others in the same cate-. 


gory. 

Under the Treaty of Versailles, Ger- 
many’s army was slashed to 100,000 
men. This is the Reichswehr, the reg- 
ular army. Literally translated, Reich 
means “Realm,” and Reichswehr, “Pro- 
tector of the Realm.” Observers be- 
lieve there is some question whether 
this organization does not exceed the 
size set by the Allies in the peace 
treaties. The Reichswehr has the sym- 
pathy of the aged and conservative 
President of the Reich, Paul von Hin- 
denburg. 


The Steel Helmets 


Another powerful semi-military or- 
ganization of the Reich is known as 
the Stahlhelm, or the Steel Helmets, 
the war veterans. Although Chancel- 
lor Hitler has made an effort to absorb 
this organizaion in his Storm Troop 
Detachment, it still has largely its own 
identity. The Steel Helmets are of the 
conservative elements led by the prom- 
inent capitalist and Vice Chancellor, 
Franz von Papen. The Stalhelm has 
thrown its support to the big land- 
owners, the large industrialists, and the 
monarchists. They have been draw- 
ing further away from Chancellor 
Hitler in the last few months after 
having backed him more or less in his 
bid for power more than a year ago. 
They saw him then as a possible step 
toward the monarchy, and as the al- 
ternative to communism. 


The Brown Shirts 


The SA and the SS arose with Hitier- 
ism. The SA, the Sturm Abteilung or 
Storm Detachment, are the _ special 
forces of Chancellor Hitler. They are 
popularly known as the Brown Shirts, 
or the Storm Troops. They were at the 
beck and call of Hitler in his ride to 
power. Although certain foreign na- 
tions have contended that the Storm 
Troop Detachment is a military or- 


‘ganization, and therefore a violation of 


the peace treaties, the Reich Chan- 
cellor has contended that it is only 
semi-military. 
_ The SA and the Stalhelm have been 
especially antagonistic. Preceding the 
recent outbreak in the Reich, the head 
of the storm troops had demanded of 
the Chancellor that the Stalhelm be 
suppressed. Herr Hitler, however, re- 
fused to take such action.’ The head 
of the SA was among the so-called 
“mutinous” storm. troopers whose 
“heads rolled” a few days later. 
Orders to the SA for a complete holi- 
day during July, issued almost on the 
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Dynamic investigator of high finance for the 
Senate, he will now regulate what 
he investigated. 


ERDINAND PECORA, of New York, 
member of the new Federal Securities and 
Exchange Commission, is the dynamic figure 
who was so largely in the spotlight as quiz- 
master through most of the two years or more 
of the investigation of stock market practices by 
the Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

Fifty-one years old, born in Sicily, Mr. Pe- 
cora came to America at the age of four.@ He 
was one of seven children. His parents sent 
him to an Episcopal theological seminary, but 
he decided not to become a minister. He quit 
the seminary, became a clerk in a law office, 
and was graduated with high honors at the 
New York Law School. 

For 10 years, Mr. Pecora was an assistant 
district attorney in the metropolis. He establ- 
lished a local reputation by victories in a num- 
ber of cases more or less notable in the city’s 
legal annals. But he won his real spurs at Wash- 
ington, when he began his work as counsel for 
the Senate committee at a compensation hewed 
down by the committee to a pittance compared 
to what most lawyers get. But Mr. Pecora 
stayed until the committee reported on the re- 
sults of its work, and his work, at the close of 
the last session of Cogress. 

There are few people in America who have 
not heard of Mr. Pecora during the many 
months in which he has been digging evidence 
out of the confidential files of Wall Street, or 
piloting pitilessly the examinations of many of 


the most famous figures of finance. The record 


of the Senate committee during his career as its 
counsel runs approximately 8,000 printed pages. 
Its pages record his name more frequently than 


any other single individual in all that searching 
investigation. 


JAMES M. LANDIS 


Collaborator in drafting Securities Act of 1933 
to be one of administrators of Securities 
and Exchange Act of 1934 


BORN ABROAD, barely 35 years old, James 

M. Landis, of Cambridge, Mass., already 
has achieved a nation-wide reputation as an 
economist and collaborator in legislation relating 
to securities. He has just been appointed a 
member of the Federal Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 

Tokio, Japan, where his father was a Presby- 
terian missionary, is Mr. Landis’ birthplace. 
Coming to this country in 1913, he graduated 
with high honors at Princeton University and 
later at Harvard Law School. 

Once upon a time Mr. Landis was law clerk 
to Louis M. Brandeis, Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Then he 
went back to Harvard as an instructor and be- 
came professor of law there. He wrote law 
books and articles and, incidentally, served Mas- 
-wacormamaaes as a commissioner on uniform State 
aws. 

President Roosevelt asked Professor Felix 
Frankfurter, who is Dean of Harvard Law 
School, to suggest someone to help write the 
draft of a law that would stop the floating of 
worthless securities in this country. Mr. Frank- 
furter named Mr. Landis. Mr. Landis came to 
Washington. 

To him is credited today the major part of 
the work on the Securities Act of 1933. That act 
requires the registration of all securities issued, 
the disclosure of their character, Government 
examination of their literature. 

Mr. Landis helped the Federal Trade Com- 
mission organize its new division for registration 
of securities and became a member of the Com- 
mission last Autumn, He collaborated in draft- 
ing the stock exchange control act of 1934, en- 
acted in the wake of Congressional investigation 
of practices in the securities markets. 


ROBERT E. HEALY 
A leader in the investigation of public utilities, 
who will aid in regulating security issues 
under the new Federal Regulations. 


N the historic town of Bennington, Vt., which 
Ethan Allen and Israel Putnam frequented 
in the days of the American Revolution, the 
folks point with pride,to the home of Robert E. 
Healy, one of its native sons. Mr. Healy has 
been State judge, Federal prosecutor and now 
a member of the new Federal Securities and 
Exchange Commission at Washington. 

Mr. Healy is fifty-one years old. He lives at 
Bennington and goes back to his home in his 
vacation days. He studied law there in the of- 
fice of Orion M. Barber and practiced law with 
his preceptor until Mr. Barber became a judge 
of the United States Court of Customs Appeals. 
Then Mr. Healy, too, went on the bench, as an 
associate justice of the Supreme Court of Ver- 
mont. He has been a member of the bar for 
30 years. 

The Federal Trade Commission was created 
by Congress almost 20 years ago. Mr. Healy 
resigned from the State court and came to 
Washington as chief counsel of the Commission 
and has been with it almost from the day of its 
creation until he resigned to go on the new Se- 
curities Commission. 

The Trade Commission is an independent 
Federal agency that has functions both legal 
and economic. It inquires into unfair practices 
in trade and commerce, undertakes general and 
specific investigations, holds hearings, and is- 
sues orders. For several years, it has been mak- 
ing a comprehensive investigation of public util- 
ities, a work whose continuance has just been 
authorized by Congress. 

In all these matters, Mr. Healy has been ac- 
tive. Possibly no man is more familiar with 
finanical operations of utilities. 


GEORGE C. MATHEWS 
A specialist in blue-sky laws, he wiil help pro- 
tect pubic from questionable financing 
tactics. 
BLUE-SKY promises to gullible investors 
and sky-rocketing and stock-rigging in 
the securities markets are much the same in 
moral principle. George C. Mathews, of Madi- 
son, Wis., member of the new Federal Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, is familiar with 
all the ramifications in this whole field. 

In his State, Mr. Mathews supervised a new 
law against the practice of going the limit in 
promises in investment selling. That's the 
blue-sky law in which Wisconsin was a pion- 
eer; other States passed blue-sky laws later. In 
the Federal Trade Commission, ‘he had much 


_ to do with the Securities Act of 1933, which re- 


ques adequate registration of all securities 
oated in interstate commerce. Now, with the 
transfer of that act from the Trade Commis- 
sion to the new Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, Mr. Mathews has been appointed a 
member of that body for four years. 

_The new Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion is to regulate the stock exchange practices, 
among other things prohibiting manipulation, 
pool operations, pegging stocks, tipster sheets, 
and a host of other practices. 

Born in Worth County, Iowa, Mr. Mathews 
attended the University of Wisconsin. He served 
as a member of the faculty of Oregon State 
College. He went back to Wisconsin, in charge 
of the Wisconsin Railroad Commission’s public 
utility rate department. Later, when the Rail- 
road Commission merged into the Public Serv- 
ice Commission, he was with the new body, 
supervising utilities and securities. .A year ago 
he was in Chicago in charge of the rate work 
of a large securities company. 


eve of the recent “purge by blood,” 
have been amplified since that event. 
During the month “brown shirt” uni- 
forms and daggers are to be laid aside. 
Drills are to be abandoned, and any 
assembly of storm troops is strictly for- 
bidden. 


Elite of Storm Troops 


Finally, there is the SS, the Schutz 
Staffel or Protective Guards. These 
are the elite of the Hitler storm troops. 
They are only about one-fourth as 
large in number as the Storm Troop 
Detachment. They have gained the 
favored positions in the Government 
and in the Nazi Party. Becausé of this 
discrimination of the SS over the SA 
there has been antagonism between the 
two groups. 
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OUT OF CHAOS 
By KARL T. COMPTON 
President of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology 


in an address before the American 
Association for the Advancement 
- of Science, at Berkeley, Calif. 

One of the fundamental laws of — 
physical science shows that Nature in: 
all her aspects moves toward chaos un- 
less directed by an intelligent hand. 

It is a significant fact that, in phys- 
ical science, only one way has ever becn 
suggested by which the tendency to- 
ward chaos can be circumvented. This 
way is by exercise of the intelligence 
in carrying out a planned policy. 

President Roosevelt typifies the spirit 
which in science has been found to be 
the only answer to Nature’s pursuit o< 
chaos. 

It is not an easy thing to introduce 
control and guidance. Individuals -lilke 
to have independence; business orgear.- 
izations resist control; labor groups do 
not take kindly to the imposition of 
regulation from without. Yet we must. 
realize that society, like a gas, is cha- 
otic and powerless if the human mole- 
cules, like gas molecules, have complete 
independence. 


DEMOCRACY AND DICTATOR: 
SHIP 


By NEWTON D. BAKER 
Secretary of War Under President Wilsom 
im an address before the National 
Education Association at 
Washington, D. C 

The democratic form of government 
is immeasurably the best man has Ge- 
vised, but it is immeasurably the most 
difficult to operate. 

The more I see of dictatorshirs, 
wherever they are, the less I like them, 
Democracy today is the sole possessicn 
of the English-speaking and certain 
Scandinavian peoples. It is up to ycu 
teachers to teach our youth to save 
the world in the hour of doubt and to 
hold fast to the things which are most 
precious. 

The processes of Democratic govern- 
ment, as in every other, are going to 
determined by the educated man. The 
education we must have is the educa- 
tion which trains us to respond intelli- 
gently to emotional things. If we were 
to build a bridge across the Potomac 
River I have no doubt that under the 
specifications of this audience the 
bridge would fall in the middle because 
of inadequate provisions and calcula- 
tion of stresses and strains. 

We must learn to select experts and 
leave the expert thing to him. 


BETTER TIMES FOR FARMERS 
By HENRY A. WALLACE 

United States Secretary of Agriculture 
in an address before Washington and Jef- 

ferson College, Washington, Pa. : 

Preparations for the reduction of 
wheat acreage are well advanced and 
every indication is that wheat, through 
@ controlled crop, will be more re- 
munerative to farmers next year. 

In two years control of farm crops 
will be fully adjusted, with the result 
that the dirt farmer and livestock pro- 
ducer will receive a fair return for their 
time and labor. 

Price fluctuations will come within 
the range of control. This is one of 
the weakest links in the agricultural 
chain. 


“TIMIDITY OF BANKERS” 
By R. 8. HECHT 
Vice President of the American Bankers 
Association 
in an address at Deadwood, S. D. 

It has been made to appear tl:at 
money has not gone to work because of 
the timidity of bankers rather than 
what is a true explanation, because 
business men have not had enough con- 
fidence in the business outlook to bor- 
row the dollar from the banker and 
put it to work. 

There is no better proof of the great 
desire of banks to take care of the 
short-term requirements of the busi- 
ness world than to point out the sb- 
normally low rates at which this de- 
mand is being supplied at the pres-nt 
time. 

On the other hand, it stands to 
reason that as long as the business 
world continues to be worried about 
the nature and extent of the changes 
that still lie ahead, and as long as 
there remains serious uncertainty as 
to the value of the dollar in which 
loans made now would be paid later, 
capital will lack courage and the busi- 
ness man will lack both the confidence 
and the enthusiasm which is 80 neces- 
sary for a revival of business and a re- 
turn to more normal conditions. 

It is to be hoped, however, that now 
that Congress has adjourned and no 
additional laws involving further finan- 
cial experiments can be passed un*il 
next year at least, this distrust and fear 
will largely disappear and the general 
business situation show an upward 
trend. 
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Proper Feeding'at Noon Advised 


A Dispute Over Claims 


‘product is an effective aid to reducing 


FOOD.-HEALTH 
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Howto Combat | 
The Discomtorts 


Of Hot Weather 


Light Diet, Light Exercise, 
And Light Clothing as 
Factors; Causes of Heat 
Illness and Prostration 


A LITTLE bit of light living goes a long, 

way toward easing the discomfor! of | 
sweltering summer months. Dr. Prank J. 
Jirka, who is Illinois health director, sug- 
gests a light diet. light drinking, lizht— 
clothing, and light exercise. Also, he. 
would banish thermometers and forbid 
conversation about the weather. 

Proper use of a garden will help solve | 
the diet problem, according to a number | 
of State health authorities. A garden car 
greatly reduce the cost of a so-*alled lib- 
eral diet, which specializes in lots of milk, | 
tomatoes, citrous fruits, leafy green and! 
yellow vegetables, and other vegetables and | 
fruits. This diet neglects flour, cereals, po- 
tatoes, dried legumes, and nuts, but per-_ 
mits slightly increased amounts of meats, | 
poultry, fish, eggs, dried fruits, fats, and 
sugars. The liberal diet specializes in 
vitamins and minerals. , 

Distress Largely Mental 

But the best way to avoid heat exhaus- 
tion, sunstroke, and related ailments, says 
Dr. Jirka, is to follow the light-living pro- 
gram, since for reasonably healthy people 
between five and fifty, heat distress is. 
largely mental or the result of indiscre- 
tions in exercise or diet, particularly cold 
drinks. 

Heat exhaustion, according to Dr. Jirka, 
comes from excessive exercise and is char- 
acterized by an unusually low bodily teni- 
perature. Sunstroke is caused from too. 
much exposure to the rays of Old Sol and 
is marked by an abnormally high temper-— 
ature. 

To cure either condition, states Dr. 
Jirka, the patient must have prompt med- 


ical treatment. 
Care in Diet Needed 
Incidentally, he points out that young, 
babies and people in the upper age levels, 
suffer more from high temperature than | 
other persons. Babies often suffer intesti-. 


— 


nal disturbances and heat rash because — 


they have not had time to build up resis- 
tive power. Heat slows down the digestive. 
functions, says Dr. Jirka, and makes it 
necessary to use more care in the diet. | 
Only pasteurized milk should be used, he 
adds. 
‘As.to older folks, Dr. Jirka explains that 
they are more liable to suffer from ths 
heat because of long-established habits 
which make body reactions less elastic ic 
temperature and other changes in environ- 
ment. They are advised to take things 
easy during heat waves. 


What Child Should Eat 
For Its Mid-day Meal 


By Health Specialists 


HILDREN from 18 months to five 
or six years old should have their 
principal meal in the middle of the day. 
Because of the importance which child 
health specialists attach to this meal, the 
program of the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration in many parts of the coun- 
try includes providing funds for free nur- 
sery schools for needy children. 


By bringing the pre-school children to- 
gether for day-time care and proper feed- 
ing, the local agencies which use the Fed- 
eral funds can relieve distressed families 
and at the same time safeguard the health 
of the little children. 

The United States Bureau of Home 
Economics suggests that a child’s diet 
from the time he is 18 months old until 
he is of grade school age should include: 

A pint of mifk, preferably a quart, a 
day; butter at every meal; cereal or bread 
or potatoes at every meal; two other vege- 
tacles daily; one raw or quickly cooked, 
leafy kinds often; fruit once or twice a 
day; egg or meat every day; sweets in 
small amounts at the end of the meal; 
and, finally, cod-liver oil—at least during 
the Winter months until the age of two; 
and for some children even longer. 

The noon meal for younger children, 
according to child health specialists, 
should include an egg or meat or some 


other protein-rich main dish, and along |’ 


with this a vegetable rich in vitamins 
and minerals, a starchy food, milk, and a 
dessert if desired. 


For Candy and Yeast 


“you lose weight faster by eating 
sugar,’ claims the meker of Life 
Saver confections; but the Federal Trade 
Commission feels otherwise. So it has 
persuaded Life Savers, Inc., 
Chester, N. Y., to stop claiming that its 


weight or removing fat. 

In another case the Commission ordered 
Ironized Yeast Co., of Atlanta, Ga., to 
Stop claiming that its “ircnized yeast” 
can or will end or cause to vanish over- 
night such ailments as indigestion, con- 
Stipation or skin eruptions. Said the 
Commission, relying on expert opinion: 

“There is no advantage in the combi- 
nation of iron and yeast in one com- 
pound. Such combination cannot and 
does not produce more effective or bene- 
ficial results than the administration of 
iron and yeast separately.” 

Further, the Commission orders the 
company not to advertise thot “skinny or 
scrawny persons” can be transformed into 
“shapely persons” by use of the product. 


Vinegar From Honey 
Is Government’s Quest 


| Pravew honey vinegar? Well, you may by 

the time the Department of Agricul- 
ture gets through with some strange tests. 
The Department believes it is going to 
make vinegar out of sweet honey by fer- 
mentation. 

The studies are directed to finding just 
which kind of honey not in strong de- 
mand for table use are most desirable as 
sources of vinegar. Also, to learn the best 
method of fermentation to produce a vine- 
gar of such exceptional quality that it 
would command a premium price, making 
it profitable to use honey for the purpo:?. 

The process will not be profitable un- 
less some of the honey aroma can be car- 


The Personal Side 


Of Washington 


A Song Writer Who Has Gone Far—Senator Borah 
Clears His Throat—As to Bathing Suits— 
What—No Breakfast at Work? 


of Port|. 


ried over into the vinegar to give it a 
“bouquet,” 


Not for Donald. R. Richberg is 
that light-hearted boast about 


not caring who makes a nation’s © 
laws so long as he makes its songs. | 


Mr. Richberg makes both. Even be- 
fore he was General Counsel for 
the NRA he helped draft some of 
the New Deal legislation, and a song 
of his composition, “Marching Fiji 
Men,” recently rolled out over the 
air. It was a song composed some 
time ago. 

Attorney Richberg hasn’t had 
much time for song writing lately. 

HEN Mr. Richberg was in the 

Chicago high school, they all 
laughed when he sat down at the 
piano, because they knew he was 
about to play a rollicking ditty 
which he had just turned out. 
body guessed that one day—one day 
last week, in fact—he would become 
by Executive order one of the most 
important men in the _ Federal 
Government during the six weeks’ 
absence of the President. 


No- | 


At present Mr. Richberg is direc- | 
tor of the newest industrial emer- | 
gency committee, executive director 


of the National Emergency Council 


and temporarily executive secretary | 


of the Executive Council. 
x * * 


[8 HIGH SCHOOL, Mr. Richberg— 
always genial but not so heavy- 


set as now—wrote songs for his |. 
The com-. 


class musical comedies. 
dies were invariably a _ success. 
Later, in college, Mr. Richberg 
wrote two or three songs which are 
still sung at the University of 
Chicago. 

This is a fact remembered today 
by those in industrial and other cir- 
cles who wonder whether Director 
Richberg is planning to make va- 
rious people dance to his tune—and 
like it. 

TTORNEY RICHBERG, a mem- 

ber in high standing of the 


“brain trust,” graduate of Harvard 
Law School, has the distinction of 
serving two  Roosevelts. Under 
“T. R.” he was a devoted Progres- 
sive Republican. 


So much to heart did he take the 
failure of Theodore Roosevelt to 
come back politically that it was 
thought he would never again play 
an active part in politics. 


Breakfast at 8? Ah, no. Not at 
the Interior Building. Not since July 
6, when Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes told his 5,000 PW, 
and Interior workers that hencefort 
breakfast on Government time is 
out. So are crossword puzzles, pow- 
der-puffing or tie-straightening for 
half an hour at a stretch, reading 
magazines and rushing in a solid 
jam for the doors before the 3.30 
P. M. closing bell stops ringing. 


Secretary Ickes, whose eyes are 
kindly behind his glasses but whose 
mouth is very firm, went on a voy- 
age of discovery around his building 
the other day. What he discovered 
caused him to call a mass meeting 
of the entire force, though only 
comparatively few were guilty. 
Mentioning that there were on file 
66,000 applicants for jobs in PWA 
and the Interior Department, Secré- 
tary Ickes intimated that wheat- 
cakes and coffee would be enjoyed 
before 8 A. M. these fine Summer 
mornings and—to make sure—gave 
orders to close the Interior Depart- 


ment cafeteria at 8 A. M. sharp. 


x* * 


ELL, WELL. No sooner is Sena- 
tor William E. Borah, of Idaho, 
nominated by a segment of the 
press gallery as the best orator in 
the Senate than he takes steps to 


live up to the title. 


He is marshalling the entire bat- 
tery of his oratorical powers to 


campaign against the NRA, which 


he thinks takes _Dusiness away from 


Temperatures, 
Redder Tomatoes 


Science Upsets Theory That Hot 


| Sun Deepens Color 

| HE reddest tomatoes are not the ones 
| that grow where the sun is hottest. 
'On the contrary, scientists of the Depart- 
|ment of Agriculture, and several State ex- 
periment stations, who made a careful 


comparative study of tomatoes in connec- 
tion with the identification of the principal 
commercial varieties, found that develop- 
ment of the ideal red color is closely as- 
sociated with lower temperatures. 

If the temperature is too high tomatoes 
will tend toward grenadine color, although 
under less tropical weather the same va- 
rieties may turn a rich scarlet. 

The first studies of the inuence of tem- 
perature on the ripening of tomatoes were 
made a generation ago by a scientist at 
Washington University, St. Louis. He 
showed in laboratory studies that the red 


FOR WIDOWS 


THE PROBLEM OF RELIEF 


AND CHILDREN 


Permanent Governmental Aid the Answ 
| Miss Abbott 


| HE welfare of widowed mothers and 
| their dependents is not a temporary 
relief problem. 

_ This group, formerly receiving State aid 
/and now receiving it through the ordi- 
‘nary emergency channels, demands a 
long-time program. It is with that view 
in mind that Relief Administrator Harry 
L. Hopkins recently proposed that a com- 
prehensive survey be made of the relief 
Classifications to determine what percent- 
age of the rolls comes under the mothers’ 
aid program. It is believed that, on the 
findings of this survey, a policy of Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid will be urged by the 
‘relief administration. 

_ In an article in the Social Service Re- 
view, University of Chicago, of which she 


|pigment develops to a very small degreé is to become editor, Miss Grace Abbott, 


‘in harvested ripening tomatoes at 86 de- 
grees Fahrenheit or above. 


some of the plans of the AAA, which 


riculture. 
x 


UITE a bit of chatter was caused 
hereabout by the British troops 


House during the War of 1812. Not 
so much has been said, at least 
hereabout, concerning the fact that 
when American troops left On- 
tario, Canada, in the same war, 
they took the mace of the Provin- 
cial Parliament with them. 


The mace was formally returned 
last week in Toronto by Rear Ad- 


chief of the Bureau of Navigation. 
Anyone who knows what his gavel 
meant to Vice President Garner 
during the late Congress session 
will wonder how Ontario got on so 
long without that mace. 
x* * 

AND NOW they’re asking Senators 

to judge bathing suits. Resi- 
dents near the recently opened Ta- 
koma Park swimming pool in the 
District of Columbia don’t like the 
kind of bathing suits worn by peo- 


for their swimming muscles. 


‘| ator William H. King (Dem.), Utah, 
chairman of the 


the little fellow and makes a mo- | 
nopolizer of the big; and agains» | 


setting fire to the Capitol and White | 


miral William D. Leahy, U. S. N.,: 


ple who crave plenty of freedom | 


So the residents have asked Sen- | 


Senate Distric: 


retiring chief of the Children’s Bureau, 


Committee, to tell the bathers to 
wear more clothes, or anyway, some. 
And not to undress in their parkec 
. cars, either. 


he believes will harm American ag- | 


x* 


A§ if Secretary of the Treasury 

Henry Morgenthau, Jr., didn’t 
_ have enough to think about without 
the Treasury Department assisting 
at a fire in a peanut roaster. Fire 
apparatus and radio police swooped 
to put out the blaze among the dol- 
lar bills when the Treasury fire 
alarm rang the other day. But 
though somebody pulled in the 
alarm in the Treasury Building, the 


_ blaze was in a peanut store down | 


the street. 


x * 
HILE Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
is away during the White House 
renovations—fixing the elevator, 
maybe washing the curtains, and 
so on—the architect designing the 
President’s new oval office plans to 
put part of the structure and a 
fountain in a disused clothes-dry- 
ing yard. The clothes-drying yard 
is a leftover of the simple old days 
before the Government did the 
White House washing at the Fed- 
erally-owned laundry in Virginia. 

x* * 

THE First Lady once denied, rather 
indignantly, too, at one of her 
_ press conferences that she never 
ran the somewhat leisurely White 
house elevator. “The idea!” she 
exclaimed, “I always run it myself.” 


whole the principle of mothers’ aid has 
been continued by States and local com- 
munities despite the depression. How- 
ever, she points out also that “it is im- 
portant that case loads of State emer- 
gency relief administrations be analyzed 
and that permanent plans be made for 
those for whom employment is not to be 
sought—the aged, the widows with chil- 
dren, and the physically incapacitated.” 
_ Security for Children 
“This would mean the security which 


mothers’ aid brings for probably some 
200,000 to 300,000 children now suffering 


from uncertainty as to their future,” she 
adds. 


Reports to the Children’s Bureau re- 
vealed that in December, 1933, four out of 
19 States (Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
New York, and Connecticut) were provid- 
ing average monthly grants ranging from 
$52.80 to $44.75, while on the other hand, 
in 1931, the States at the bottom of the 
list had monthly grants so low as to in- 
dicate complete failure of the purposes of 
the legislation. 


That the relative importance of moth- 
ers’ aid in the general relief picture 
changed greatly in recent years is shown 
by reports to the Bureau from 120 cities 
showing that the per cent of the total 
amount expended for public relief which 
went to mothers’ aid fell from 50 per cent 
in 1929 to 5 per cent in 1933. This, ac- 
cording to Miss Abbott, reflects the tre- 
mendous increase in unemployment relief, 
for by 1932 the monthly expenditure for 
mothers’ aid in these cities had increasad 
47 per cent above the 1929 level. 


| Need of More Aid 


| Estimating that “at least 75 per cent 
more, than are now in receipt of assis:- 


ance are eligible and in need,” Miss Ab- | 


| bott declares that in 1933 aid was discon- 
‘tinued by 85 counties in 11 States which 
were granting such assistance in 1931 to 
3,700 families and 10,354 children. 


“If a policy of Federal grants-in-aid is 
to be adopted, it can more easily be under- 
taken in connection with mothers’ aid 
than with any other child-caring progra.n, 
because it is already a tax-supported pro- 
gram in 45 States and in most places ad- 
ministration is also limited to public 
agencies,” Miss Abbott said. . 

“Like the State fund in relation to the 
counties, a Federal fund would be an in- 
strument for improving standards in back- 
ward States and would tend to equalize 
the costs. As in the case of old age pen- 
sions, because long-time care must be pro- 
vided on a secure and adequate basis 


'Federal aid for these pension systems tributing candy through jobbers, who last 


‘seems justified.” 


Births Declining: 
Lowest Rate in 
er as Seen by 

American History 


Department of Labor, says that on the | 


Drop of 6 Per Cent to 16.4 
Per Thousand Inhabitants 
Regarded a Menace to 
Growth of Population 


How long will it be before the popula- 
tion of the United States becomes station- 
ary or begins to decrease? 


This question has been put by many 
thoughtful observers. It acquires added 
emphasis from the startling fact dis- 
closed by the Bureau of the Census, July 
5, that the birth rate for continental 
United States reached in 1933 the lowest 
ever recorded. These records go back to 
the establishment of the Federal birth 
registration area in 1915. 


While 2,064,944 infants, a number ex- 
(ceeding the population of Philadelphia, 
were added to the population of the 
United States in the year, this represents 
only 16.4 births for each thousand of the 
country’s inhabitants. It is a decrease 
of nearly 6 per cent from the rate of 17.4 
‘in the previous year. 


Births in Southen States 


The seven States with the highest birth 
rates are all largely rural. They are, in 
order, New Mexico, North Carolina and 
Utah, South Carolina, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, and Virginia. 

The birth rate in New Mexico, the 
State heading the list, is about 63 per 
ccent higher than the national average. 
With the exception of Utah, all the States 
in this list are in the South. 

The lowest birth rates are shown by two 


Pacific States, Oregon and California. 
That of Oregon, 12.2 per thousand, is 25 
/per cent below the average for the Nation. 
The low birth rate in the Pacific States 
is usually attributed to the fact that the 
| populations of those States include a rela- 
itively large number of older people. 


No Check to Growing 
Consumption of Candy 


MERICA’S' sweet tooth getting 
sweeter and 1934 candy sales are 
running almost a third above those last 
year. And last year, says the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, candy buying was 
50,000,000 pounds ahead of 1932. 
Customers are taking particularly to 
penny goods, plain package godds and 
bulk confectionery, in increasing their 
purchases, the Department finds. 
A marked trend is noted toward dis- 


year handled 57 per cent of the business, 


© 1934, Liccetr & Myzrs Co, 
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— it takes good wheat 
to make good flour 


and here’s 
what takes make 
good cigarette 


. UT IN THE MIDDLE WEST where wheat 
is raised, everybody knows that i 
takes good grain to make good flour. © 


And down where tobacco 


isratsed 


the people who have grown up 
with tobacco know that it takes 
the right kind of leaf to make a 


good cigarette. 


DOWN WHERE THEY GROW TOBACCO, 
in most places Chesterfield is the largest- 
selling cigarette. People know that be- 


cause Chesterfields are made 


of the right 


kind of tobacco it is a milder cigarette, 


a cigarette that tastes better. 

We state it as our honest belief 
that the tobaccos used in Chester- 
fields are of finer quality (and 


hence of better taste) 


than in 


\ any other cigarette at the price. 


the cigarette that's MILDER 
the cigarette that TASTES BETTER 


~ 
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Oil Prospecting: 
How Racketeers 
Pluck Investors 


Thousands Paid for Rights 
Costing Only Few Dollars 
And of Limited Value; 
Code Enforcement Plan 


--— 


A profit of 16.000 per cent is not to be 
sneezed at. 
That is the rate of return possible on & 


Wildcat oi] racket recently uncovered by , 
the General Land Office. This is the way) 


it works. according to the Land Office: 

Widows and other people believed to 
have money to invest are approached by 
representatives of various associations W ho 
claim that. for a fee of $2 or $2.50 an 
acre. these associations will file for them 
an application for oi] and 
‘permits. Roseate hopes of large profits 
are held out. 

Little Value at High Cost 

If application is made for 2,560 acres, 
the maximum allowed by law. the would- 
be investor pays $5,120. at the rate of $2 
an acre. The cost to the association of 
filing the application is only $32, netting 
it a profit of over $5.000. That is one thing 
the average victim would not Know. 

Other things he would soon find out are: 

He has not acquired title to the land 
but merely the right to prospect for oil 
and gas. 

His costs have only begun. since he must 
hire a competent geologist to prospect and 
then must drill a well. Even after these 
expensive operations, his success in strik- 
ing oil or gas is still in the lap of the gods. | 

Moreover, the victim has no assurance 
that the application will actually be filed 
or that a permit will be granted if it is 
filed. 


Much information Available 

It may be Greek to investors, but if 
they want to place a little cash in the. 
oil-producing business, they can get all, 
the facts they need on horizon porosity 
to say nothing about hydrogen sulphide, 
A. P. I. gravity and several dozen other | 
pertinent angles of the business. 

Under the new set of rules covering | 
oil. gas and mineral royalties. handed | 
down a few days ago by the Federal Trade | 
Commission. such securities :aust be reg: | 
istered on a new form known as G-l. The | 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934 expressi\ 
includes them within the term “security.” | 

Oil and gas royalties, when offered for | 
sale. must be registered on Form G-l. 
like any issue of stocks or bonds. How- 
ever. they can avoid registration up to 
Aug. 15, 1934, if they meet certain tech- 
nical requirements and are under $100.- 
000. Further, thev can avoid registration | 
by disclosing large amounts of inform:- 
tion such as would be required by Form | 
G-}. 


Code Enforcement Plan 

An arrangement between the Depart- 
ments of Justice and Interior. under 
which the far-flung agencies of both 
would join in enforcing the Oil Code, was. 
announced July 5 by the Secretary of 
the Interior. Harold L. Ickes, who is the! 
Oil Administrator. Attorney General Cum-. 
mings has approved the agreement, which 
is expected to result mM expediting en- 
forcement activities. 

Prosecution of violators, particulajiv 
operators who refuse to abide by the 
marketing provisions of the Code. will ve 
actively conducted in the courts by tt:c 
United States District Attorneys. assisted 
by investigators, attorneys and technicil 
experts of the Oil Administration in gath- 
ering data for action as well as in the li 1- 
gation where possible. 


Price Wars Adjusted 

In his role as peacemaker. Administ°a- 
tor Ickes announces success in his effer.s 
to settle five gasoline price wars in ihe 
Middle Atlantic area. Officials of the 
Standard Oil Companies of New Jersev 
and Indiana. market leaders in the avea, 
_. agreed to restore their price levels to th ise 
prevailing in surrounding areas. 

Help will be extended to the House | 
Committee on Interstate Commerce in-| 
vestigating the oi] industry, so Oil Admin- 
istrator Ickes states, by the leading of 
some of the major officials of the Oil Ad- 
ministration. E. B. Swanson and J. How- 
ard Marshall were named by Mr. Ickes to 
aid the committee. 

Labor Conditions in Oil Industry 

Soon the Government is going to know 
how many hours the gas station attend- 
ant works every day and how much pay 
he draws. This and a mountain of other 
information will be unearthed when the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics gets into ac- 
tion about the middle of July in a study, 
on a Nation-wide basis, of wages. hours 
and working conditions in the petroleum 
industry. 

The Bureau reports that the survey is 
to cover every part of the industry, from 
the drilling of oil wells to the filling of 
the auto's gas tank. The Oil Adminis- 
tration and the Planning and Coordina- 
tion Committee asked the ‘Bureau to 
make the survey on account of its repu- 
tation for impartialitv and its experience 
in this type of work. 


No Picking His Job 
By High School Boy 


Lucky to Get Work on Gradua- 
tion: Many Girls in Service 


What has been the effect of the dep:es- 
sion in the absorption of high sc’.oo) 
graduates into business or other orcu- 
pations? 

On the findings of a survey conducicd 
by the University of Denver using Denver 
High School graduates as a basis these 
conclusions were reached: 

There was a marked increase in the 
number of students who graduated from 
high school in the more recent year. ‘The 
proportion who found employment de- 
creased materially, as did the propor.ion 
of graduates who entered college. the 
number taking post-graduate work at high 
schools and the number taking = shor: 
courses in business and vocational scho): 
increased substantially. High = schoo! 
graduates who were emploved were com- 
pelled to accept less skilled’ occupations 
in 1933 than in 1929. 

A striking increase in the number ol 
gir] graduates forced to take domestic help. 
positions is noted. In 1929 only 1.8 per 
cent of the girls accepted servant, wait- 
resses, and chambermaid’s occupations. 
whereas in 1933 the percentage jumped to 
18.2. Typists and stenographers were very 
much less in demand in 1933 than in 1929. 
the percentage in typists declining from | 
12.7 per cent to 3.1 and work offered to 
skilled stenographers falling from 15.9 per 
cent to 82. .The need for bookkeepers, 


however, doubled. 


gas prospecting | 


to a single cause. 


‘Vert to 


JOSEPH P. KENNEDY, HEAD OF NEW. SECURITIES | 


'WIDE WORLD 


He Knows Wall Street, Its Language and Manipulations 


+> 


Proposes Protect 


Investors and Not 
Manipulators 


THEN Joseph P. Kennedy. chairman 
of the new Federal Securities and 
Exchange. Commission. called his group 
to order in its first meeting on a boiling 
day last week he sai face to face witn 
the man whose cross-questioning brought 
forth the storv which deseribed Mr. 
Kennedy as a participant in one of the 
practices which ii is now his job to 
prevent. But tempora 
how! 

In the first place such opposing in- 
terests as there might have been be- 
{ween this eenial Irish-American mil- 
lionnaire and the attorney Ferdinand 
Pecora with his Latin gift for affability 
that easily matches the other's Trish 
smile, vanished in their common de- 
What Investi- 
gator Pecora might have said or felt as 
an. inquisitor of witne: before the 
Senate Subcommittee on Banking and 
Currency he was quite able to. forget 
across the table, even though it was 
whisperet that he had aspired to the 
place at its head. 

But much more potent in the es- 
tablishine of good will was the out- 
spoken confession of faith of the con- 
the new order. With sleeves 
rolled up and coat off in the tropic tem- 
perature of the new commission's tem- 
porary quarters. Mr. Kennedy gave fall 
allegiance to the principles which he 
must see are administered: 

“Our interest is to protect the legiti- 
mate investor.’ he said. “not the man 
who comes into the muarket on Mondav 
and by Thursday expects to make 
enough money to g0 on a \: acation.” 

“Manipulation of the market will be 
a thing of the pust. Por too long the 
cards have been stacked close to the 
Chest of those with poWer,- 


“SCN 


Knows Every Nook 
fn the Money Mart 

It would be a carping 
who could complain of such a 
ment and the men who know Joseph 
Kennecy best have learned that when 
he lays out a course for himself he fel- 
lows it despite heat and high tempers. 

It was not strange that some criticised 
the choice of a man for this job who had 
belonged so conspicuously to “the other 
Side.” But the majority seem quite 
agreed that it would be well to have 
someone on the board who “knew 
Street” from first hand acquaintance- 
ship and no one can deny that if any- 
one could map the nooks and crannies 
of the money marts. the ways both wise 
and otherwise that high finance has 
been in the habit of traveling, it is Mr. 
Kennedy of New York and Boston. not 
to mention Cape Cod und Palm Beach. 

And the new chairman will be as 
much at home in the political hub as he 
was in the financial and cultural hubs 
of the Nation. Not that he ever played 
any active part in politics. held office cr 
made stump speeches for candidates. 
But he grew up in the atmosphere and 
then linked his fate .to its ringwmg 
changes, by prowy at least, with the 


indeed 


sent- 


crivic 


mutantur—and | 


his” 


| 


bonds of matrimony. Former Staie 
Senator of Massachusetts, Patrick Ken- 
nedy. was his father; he is the son-in- 
law of none other than John F. (“Honey 
Fitz”) Fitzgerald, that popular Bosivn 
mayor who did more to make ;“Sweet 
Adeline” a national character than all 
her worshippers of pre-and-post-prohi- 
bition davs. 


Played Baseball on 


The Harvard Team 


Patrick Kennedy, now dead. has been 
culled the political Nestor of his dis- 
trict. He was not a boss but he was 
an informal advisor. philosopher and 
friend to all who came to his door. 
And he kne® who ought to run for 
office and who intended to and who 
would be elected. He was a man who 
had a friendship that, like all Satis- 
factory mutual relations, was a_ two- 
handled jug, not a one-way, nonrefill- 
able receptacle. The senior Kennedy 
acquired, in the course of a life-time. 
beside the votes of his fellows, a modest 
competence of his own. He- could and 
did send his boy to Harvard and later 
Was able to Start him in his business 
career. 

And both these steps were good in- 
vestments. Even if young “Joe” had 
done nothing but play baseball to the 
polite huzzas of colleagues under the 
crimson banner he would have been a 
“success.” He played second base so 
well that he had a place in the Na- 
tional League waiting for him when he 
Was graduated. But he didn't take it. 
He didn’t have to, it is true. He had 
majored in economics as well as base- 
ball and either because his proficiency 
in the latter impressed his father or 
because he recognized a latent talent 
for a more practical application of the 
principles cf business, he gave the boy 
a job ina bank. The father had orgap- 
ized the bank and his loval friends were 
glud to trust their interests in the 
hands of the son. 

lt Was a fortunate thing that young 
Kennedy a paternal push in this 
direction tor it proved The Open se- 
swune lO a series Ol rapid advancements. 
At that time there was a flurry in’ New 
England banking circles and the young 
bank president—he was the youngest in 
New England—and his methods so im- 
pressed the State Banking Commission 
that he was called upon to lend a hand 
at bolstering the shaky institutions. 
This he did, reorganizing, merging and 
liquidating as the case seemed to re- 
quire. 


Into Banking Business; 


Into Wall Street 


Once again he was watched by inter- 
ested eves and in one pair of them in 
particular ‘and a particular pair it was) 
he found tavor. The spectator was none 
other than Charles Hayden, the invest- 
ment banker. So well did he think of 
young Kennedy that he offered him an 
interest in the firm of Hayden. Stone &: 
Co.. thus giving him an elevation which 
put his gaze on a level with some of 
Boston's mightiest. It didn't take long 
to demonstrate the fact that confi- 
dence placed in him was by no means 
misplaced. 

With: this leg up Mr. 


Kennedy was 


- Pathe. 


Street. where, before he had finished, l.c 
had made a reputation and a fortune 
which didn't melt like those of the one: 
hardy but more hapless Twenty-niners. 

Meanwhile he had not lost his inter- 
est in the world of politics... But bigger 
things were brewing. The biggest. at 
least the biggest that the general pub- 
lic knew of the affairs of this little pub - 
licised man, was the reorganization of 
With the lurid canvas before ws 
which records the events since thas 
painful morning in the Fall of 1928 other 
picture fade. But one of the mosi br:l- 
liant that hung in the gallery of che 
days of miraculous mergers was the 
story of Pathe. The movies, vou recat 
though they fickered on; felt the pangs 
of the panic before the rest-:of the in- 
dusiries. Already Mr. Kennedy was 


known in exclusive circles as the skill- © 


ful manipulator of millions which ne 
had grown to be in hardly more than 
the three decades since his birth. He 
was, therefore, called in as surgeon in 
charge. He performed successful 
operation and pocketed, some say, a 
$250,000 fee. 


Was for Roosevelt 
Long Before Chicago 


It is a little difficult to record tne de- 
tails of each chapter in this typical 
life of a typically successful American. 
He won no headlines in his home-town 
of Boston and even when he was hob- 
nobbing with presidential candidates or 
candidates-to-be he was more likely to 
be numbered with “the Secret Six” than 
displaved with the Farleys or others who 
were, indeed, his friends. 

Newspapermen remember him well as 
a member of the famous campaign 
special that whirled Mr. Roosevelt ana 
his chosen staff about the country. Thev 
remember him pleasantly as a smiling, 
good-natured geirtleman. He was known, 
too, as one of the most generous pro- 
viders of the sinews of the campaign. 
And it is, indirectly, in this connection 
that he was mentioned when cubinet 
posts Were under speculation. 

It was, in fact, reported that hs was 
slated for perhaps the Navy Secretary- 
ship and more definitely, when Myr. 
Woodin was expected to retire. for the 
Treasury post. But whether he had not 
wound up his own affairs at that time 
aS Was stated or whether the thought 
Was merely wish-fathered by his friends, 
is speculation. In any case it was 
granted that he had the right of a quid 
pro quo when the faithful were re- 
warded. And it was generally believed 
that he was ready for a hitch in Wash- 
ington if his services were required. 

The Kennedy family are on a very 
friendly footing at the White House and 
on intimate terms with the James Roose- 
velts of Boston and the personal equa- 
tion as well as more practical considera- 
tions undoubtedly influenced his selec- 
tion where “first names” are decidedly 
the style. To a greater exient than ever 
men rather than measures play the 
important roles in the administrative 
phalanxes of the New Deal and here, 
indeed, is an actor with a personality 
quite capable of creating a grateful role. 


Connection With **Pools”’ 


Now No Embarrassment 


As an honest heritage from his father, 


over the wall and shortly into Wall | Joseph Kennedy shares the gift of the 


Irish for public office as well as the po- 
litical background which we have al- 
ready noted. He is a golfer. he rices 
and swims with all the zeal that made 
him a star second baseman. But there 
is still, despite his Harvard association, 
just a whisper of a brogue in his ec- 
cent, like his fellow commissioner, James 
Landisy who carries over from a British 
school in Tokio, a trace of the Englsh 
speech. 

If there is anv feeling on the part of 
his fellow commissioners that their 
chairman is an ugly duckling in the 
swan's nest of true reform, there is no 
evidence of it and certainly no self-con- 
sciousness on the part of the Chairman. 
He didn't “hope to know as much abou 
the act” which he is to administer, 
said, as Pecora or Landis, who helped 
create it. He realizes that he was under 
close scrutiny of the Congress and avers 
that his only hope for confirmation from 
that body is the ability to show a recoid 
that will tstablish his sincerity and the 
fact that he has “made good.” 

The charge against him is that he 
himselt wa sonce joint operator of a 
“pool”--one of the evils which the new 
luw strives to correct. This was disclos¢ 
in the testimony brought out by M>». 
Pecora during the hearings on the )1/. 
and it indicated that when pools were 
popular he was well acquainted with 
those bodies and ready to 


His 


he® , 


| 


New Federal Unit 
Ready to Regulate 


Communications 


How the Commission Plans 
To Handle Its Work; Re- 

| sulting Transfers of Ad. 
ministrative Tasks 


WHAT NEW LAW PROVIDES 


In a few words. the new 
munication law provides: 

Federal Communications Com- 
mission of seven members control 
radio. telegraph and_ telephone 
services. 

Abolishes Federal Radio Com- 
mission and tukes telephone and tel- 
egraph control from Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Reenacts Radio Act of 1927 with a 
few minor changes. 

New commission to study whole 
communications set-up and make 
report to Congress in February. 

Permits more small  100-watt 
broadcast Stations. 

Commission to pass on transter of 
stock control in companies. as well 
as transfer of licenses. 


com- 


Back in March, 1927. Judge E. O, Sykes 
‘called to order the first .meeting of the 
Federal Radio Commission and for the 
first time radio broadcasting and come- 
munication were brought under Uncle 
Sam's guidance. 

On July 11, Judge Sykes will call to 
order the first meeting of the Federal 
Communications Commission and_= all 
radio, telephone and telegraph control 
Will be solidified to conform with a law 
‘written on the statute books last month. 

At the same time, the original Radio 
Coinmission will die. with two of its mem- 
bers. Judge Sykes and Thad H. Brown, 
going over to the new commission. Ac- 
companying them will be many of the 
Radio Commission staff. 

Consider New Laws 

. After organizing into three divisions to 
handle telephone. radio, and record trans- 
mission such as facsimile and teletype- 
writer, the new Commission will start 
oh ah assignment ordered by Congress 
when it passed the communications law. 
This job is to report to Congress by Feb. 
1 on what changes are needed in com- 
munications laws now on the books. 

These divisions are to have: interlocking 
members so they will be familiar with 
each others’ work, with commissioners 
acting as ex-officio division heads. Then 
there will be divisions dealing with legal 
activity and engineering. 

Control of telephone and telephone 
lines will be taken off the shoulders of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
, brought into harmony with radio and its 
related branches. 

Work Done Up to Date 

As it wound up its work, the Radio 
Commission swept the dockets clear of a 
number of cases which had been hanging 
fire for a long time. Further, it issued 
number of licenses in the 100-watt 
broadcasting class, apparently because the 
new communications law allows licensing 
of 100-watters regardless of the quota svs- 
tem’ by which broadcasters have been lie 
censed. 

So fast did the Commission work that 
in some cases applications received one 
day were acted on the next day. 

Closing days of the Commission have 
becn marked by intense criticism from a 
number of newspapers and magazines,. 
with implications that it had used radio 


Brief Career Is 
Marked by Many 


Achievements 


as a means to promote administration 

policies. 
into them with the same vigor he ‘¢is- The formation of the Communications 
plays in entering the surf and wih ‘ne Commission brings fruition of a presi- 


dential wish expressed to the press last 
Fall and voiced to Congress during the 
Winter in an executive message. 

New Commissioners 

Members of the new Commission, ap- 
pointed June 30 by President Roosevelt, 
are: 

Judge E. O. Sykes. chairman. of expire 
ing Federal Radio Commission as a mem- 
ber since il Was organized in 1927; former 
chief justice of Mississippi Supreme 
Court; seven-year term. 

Thad H. Brown of Ohio. former Ohio 
Secretary of State. lawyer. named gen- 
eral counsel of Radio Commission in 1929 
and appointed a commissioner in March, 


conventional assurance that “the water's 
fine.” 

His @xplanation of a seeming incon- 
Sistencyv in now acting as Federal guard 
against the dangers of these financial 
sWimming holes is simple. When he in- 
dulged in that type of outdoor spot 
there was nothing against it in the lew 
of the land. The explanation, it musi 
be admitted, is not only simple, but truc 
r. Kennedy explains also. to show 
that his is a constructive job, neitind 
the law nor its enforcers have any de- 
signs on legitimate business. 

“Instead.” he declares,. “regulation 
properly conceived and honestly admin- 


= 


1932; six-year term. 

istered..will make our invesiment ma- Paul A. Walker of Oklahoma, chairman 
chinery serve the needs of commeice of Oxjahoma Corporation Commission, 
and will bring about confidence lawyer: five-year term. 

our financial institutions and thea Norman 8S. Case. former ‘Governor of 


methods.” 

And he also makes plain that there is 
unanimity among his colleagues on the 
question of the value and necessity 
the exchanges to the Nation's commer- 
cial life. 


Rhode Island: four-year term. 

Dr. Irvin Stewart of Texas. radio exe 
pert of the Department of State; three- 
vear term. 

George Henry Payne of New York, 
member New York City Tax Commission, 


STARTING THE 


FOR CONTROL OF EXCHANGES 


author and journalist: two-year term. 
| Hampson Garv. Texas. minister to 
M HINER : Sweden under President Wilson; now a 


practicing attorney in New York and 
Washington, one-year term. may be suc- 
ceeded in 1935 by Representative Prall 


Speculative Dealing in Stocks to Staff Forbidden by First 
Order of Commission 


maketh 
new 


“Haste 
of the 
mission. 

Confronted with’ the titunie task. of 
bringing the stock markets of the coun- 


the 
Exchange 


is 


Wasle., 


Motto 
Securities 


Com- 


try under Federal regulation tor the first 
time, the Commission has proceeded 
slowly to organize itself the past week. 


No important decisions have been made. 

The Commission has three weeks until 
the first serious part of its work. the 
licensing of stock exchanges begins. It 
has until October 1 before the most im- 
portant part of its work starts, the en- 
forcement of restrictive and penalty pro- 
visions. 

Five Members of Commission 

The five men who are to direct this 
work are Joseph P. Kennedy, New York 
siock trader; James M. Landis and 
George C. Mathews, both former mem- 
bers of the Federal Trade Commission: 
Ferdinand Pecora, former counsel of the 
Senate Banking and Currency 
tee, and Robert E. Healy, 
Sel of the Federal Trade Commission. 
The Commissioners were appointed by 
President Roosevelt on June 30 and took 
the oath of office July 2. . 

The Commission's first meeting was 
held July 5 and was devoted entirely to 
discussing the type of organization which 
the Commission should set up to enforce 
the law. Nothing has been decided on 
organization. Chairman Kennedy = an- 
nounced the following day. but the Com- 
imission issued its first order, 


general coun- 


Commit- | 


Kennedy chairman, 


'‘Dem.’, of New York. who will not be 
constitutionally eligible until new Cone 
gress convenes in 1935 because present 
Congress passed the communications law. 


A Hunt for Monopoly 


Meiibers eof the Commission's staff 
Were torbidden by the order to eligave in In the Milk Industry 
any specufative stock transaction and 
Were requiretd to report within 48 hors ee 


every transaction, exempt or otherwise Ihe Federal aiiadiie to L arn 
in which they participate 

Chairman Kennedy Status of the Trade 
Commission expects to move <Towly 
setting up its staff and in putting is ‘ext to bread. or possibly even more so 
powers into running order. He empha- in bread. milk is the staff of life. 
sized that care must be taken to startthe Wiuchever it is. Congress wants to know 


if there is any monopoly in the business 
of producing and distributing milk, and 
a resolution passed at the recent session 
provides for a milk investigation. 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
started the investigation and Commls- 
sioner Charles H. March will direct it, 
with the aid of the Commission's Economio 
and Examiners’ Divisions. which already 
are doing some of the preliminary work. 

If there are any unfair methods of 
competition in the milk business, the Com- 
mission proposes to uncover them. Fur- 
ther. it is under orders from Congress to 
see if competitive methods are operating 
to depress the price farmers get for their 
milk. 


unprecedented control measure off on its 
right foot. 

The swearing in of the Comuissioners 
early last week was’ marked by a brief 
brush between Mr. Pecora and Mr. Ken- 
nedy over the chairmanship. Mr. Keu- 
nedvy was appointed for the five-year 
term. the longest term. and Mr. Pecora 
for the one-vear term. the shortest one. 

President Roosevelt is not empowercd 
by the law to appoint a chairman. but 
the White House let it be known that 
Mr. Kennedy wa: its choice. Mr. Pecora, 
however. declared that he would = con- 
sider the short appointinent only on 
the condition that he was chairman for 
one vear. Mr. Pecora opposed Mr. Ken- 
nedy because the latter had engaged in 
one of the pools exposed by Mr. Pecora. 

Leaving his New: York home _ deter- 


the one-year appoin'ment, but was abe 
sent from the first meeting of the Come 


mined to force a showdown on the ques- mission. 

tion, Mr. Pecora conferred briefiv with To replace Mr. Healy, former general 
other Commissioners-to-be and with Mr. counsel of the Federal Trade Commis- 
Kennedy. The upshot was that the Com- sion, the Federal Trade Commission last 
mission was sworn in and elected Mr. week picked William T. Kelly, acting 


Mr. Pecora accepted | counsel, 
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Pace 
Upholding Ideals The Small Business Man and the Consumer || or | ASSEMBLING THE MACHINERY 


HOUSING PROGRAM 


TO ATTACK HOUSING PROBLEMS 


| a ; ‘Many Tasks Confront New Director in Effort to Stimulate 
Sake : Building; HOLC On Its Second Billion 


Of Democracy in | Under the NRA 


Recovery Plans Growth of Monopoly and Bureaucracy as Viewed by Senator Borah; Freedom of the 


Press Declared 


National Reconstruction Was i 
Achieved Without Loss of 
Basic Liberties, Says NRA 


n institution. The occasion has 
General Counsel America 


‘its privileges. One is to talk of ourselves 
‘as a people without intending, or very 
much caring, about offense to others. 
Let us, therefore, take in a full breath 
of pure American air and speak our minds 
on old-time naked Americanism—naked 
; and unashamed. Let us pay simple tribute 
As we are emerging from the worst de- to american patriots, to American insti- 
pression of our history, we may all wisely tytions, to American character, to the flag, 
_strive to remember how near we came tO! ang to that conception of liberty and per- 
the abyss of national disaster only 18 sona) freedom which finds its finest ex- 


By DONALD R. RICHBERG | 

General Counsel, National Recovery Ad- 

ministration, and Executive Director, 
National Emergency Council 


months ago. Let us not forget the les-' pression in the Declaration of Indepen-| 


sons of our own experiences and those of ‘dence, its noblest embodiment in the Con- 

every other modern nation. 
Surely it should have been made all too: highest practical exemplication in the 

clear throughout the world in recent) gaily deeds and lives of American citi- 

years that in the absence of adequate! zens the real builders of American civili- 

measures for the government of industry! zation. 

the anarchistic operation of the business | 

enterprises of a modern nation will event-| The Issues of 1776 

ually break down the political government |Are S till Issues To day 


| The great controversy of 1776 was really 
'a controversy between a government of 


people. 


|probably continue for all time to come. 


|}of a government of law prevailed. 


| Great was the triumph at Yorktown 
|when we won our independence, but the 
| victory would have been fruitless had it 
lin framing a Constitution and in the 
|establishing of a government of law. 

| The supreme achievement in govern- 


| Philadelphia was completed and it’ was 
|'found that nowhere in that magnificent 
fabric of free government was there a 
iniche or corner in which was lodged, or 
#\in which legally there could ever be 
lodged, a single iota of arbitrary power. 
When we read the story of other revo- 
lutions, the setting up of other govern- 
Wide World when we read the bloody 
‘ jarbitrary power in current events. an 
DONALD R. RICHBERG then contemplate the scene at Philadel- 
General Counsel of the National Recovery | phia, the serenity of purpose, the unsel- 
Administration ‘fish devotion, the vision, the wisdom, of 
_those men, it all seems akin to divine 
by making it incapable of maintaining , guidance. 
the freedom and security of its citizens. I have no words to express your venera- 
Necessity for Economic Control tion, or my veneration, for the men who 
The rigorous control of industries and led in public affairs from 1776 to 1789, 
_ labor in Russia, Italy and Germany has who finally set up our framework of gov- 
not proceeded from a mere desire to apply ernment, and I shall not undertake to 
@ political creed, but from the economic do so. 
necessity of establishing some form of What they did and what they would 


political government could endure. Here | ceived the commendation and praise of 
in America we have sought a solution more the lovers of lhberty in all lands and in 
in keeping with our democratic institu- all tongues. Any feeble effort of mine to 
tions than a fascist dictatorship in behalf place a just estimate upon their work 
of property or a communist dictatorship would be impious. 
in behalf of labor. 

This is the great adventure of the NRA Preservation of Rights 
—the effort to establish within the terms Ag Check on Tyranny 
of our Constitution and in harmony With | If I could have my deepest desire, I 
our political institutions a»machinery of | make this 159th year of our na- 
cooperation within industries and between | tional independence just 
industries and Between industries and the | year of homecoming to America. 1 would 


Government, by which the principles Of retrace some steps of regent years, not in 
t of experience. 


self-government may be extended to bring | 
order and security into the chaotic be 
security of modern industrial operations. former years, tie 
pe ‘ respect and friendship of all nations. 
We cannot preserve the Constitution of With them I would build trade and com- 
the United States as a charter of poli‘i- merce if I could. But I would do it all 
cal freedom by construing it as a charter in the American way, with first concern 
of economic anarchy: We cannot mair- for American policies. American institu- 
tain cur structure of political law upon tions, and the prosperity and happiness 
the foundation of economic lawlessness of the American people. 
We cannot preserve individual liberty by I would induce America to live her own 
sanctioning the right of any individual to life, to preserve her principles and insti- 
use an economic nower, any more than a tutions and maintain not only in theory 
political power, to oppress his fellow men. but in practice that conception of personal 
Ruling of Supreme Court liberty, those rights and privileges of the 
Only last March the Supreme Court af- Citizen without which any government, 
firmed these principles anew in an opix.- Owsoever it may be styled, is tyranny. 
ion containing this declaraiion: There has never been and, I venture to 
“Neither property nor contract rights 54Y: there never will be, unless found on 
are absolute; for the Government cannot ‘his Continent, in pursuance of policies 
exist if the citizen may, at will, use his 


heretofore obtaining, a scheme of govern- 
property to the detriment of his feilows, M€™t SO conductive to strength and power, 
or exercise his freedom of contract te #8 ® Whole, and at the same time so mas- 
work them harm. Equally fundamental ‘ety in the protection and preservation 
with the private right is that of the puc- of the rights and liberties of the individual 
lic to regulate it in the commen interes.” | 


as was built up in the United States un- 
What are the two alternatives to ti 


der the inspiration of the principles and 

Recovery Prog ro -coy. Policies of 1776 and 1789 and under that 
ernment? The altertatives ofered which inspired ait “Americans 
ultra conservetives and ultra radicals ar Geep sense of veneration and grati- 
alike destructive of the Constitution ang ‘U@* 
democratic institutions of the UniteZ 
Btates. 

The right wing reactionaries call poa 
us. to abandon all effort to bring order 
and justice into our industrial civilizatio’ , 


Europe No Nearer 
Peace Despite the War 


We have had some experiences recently 
and from these experiences we imbibe a 


The Fourth of July is peculiarly an; 


‘stitution of the United States, and its;It is an experience which may be very 


| law and a government of men, between, 
oe io | arbitrary power and a government by the. 


| The same controversy continues and will | 


| That Battle was fought out on American. 
'soil from 1776 to 1789, and the theory 


‘not been for the triumph at Philadelphia | 


|mental affairs was when that task at. 


beginning, @ ynder what kind of a government the iew, 


in Danger; Seven Causes of the Depression 


By WILLIAM E. BORAH 
United States Senator from Idaho 


Nazi-ism made be responsible for the;ton being grown. It has as much right 
default in Germany, but not in Great) to reduce the size of newspapers and turn 
|Britain or France or Italy. The fact is,'the printers on the street as it has to 
and no amount of diplomatic fencing can/|force the reduction of cotton and turn 
conceal the ugly fact, that these defaults; the share croppers onto the highway. 
are part of a program of repudiation of! The Government has as much: right 
these high and honorable obligations, and | under the Constitution to say that the 
to let the burden fall upon the American’ great newspapers of the country should 
vaxpayers. be limited in circulation and curtailed in 
| It is a policy to make scraps of paper issue as it has by law to curtail the acre- 
of agreements, not in the face of the! age of our wheat fields. 

,enemy, not in the face of danger, but of I am not now speaking of the respec- 
agreements with associates and allies. tive effects or attempting to measure th? 

We need not dwell on the past. What effects of either; I am speaking of the 
is done is done. What is loaned is loaned. right under American law, under Amer:- 
can conception of government. Amer.- 
' profitable after all. We undertook to make | can liberty is not that kind of liberiy 
‘the world safe for democracy. We did not 
succeed. We found the views, the be- 


centuries did not readily yield—that racial | the United States. 
antipathies had not yet died out of the!) "The initiative, the volition. the rizht 


-s | just as sacred under our Constitution to 
waa «6the humblest citizen as it is to the most 
powerful, intellectually or financialiy. 


the Constitution of the press. 

Constitution is just as explicit in legal 
effect in protecting the personal rights, 
& | privileges and liberties of the people gen- 
i realities. A free press in a country where 
each and every citizen is not equally Iree 
to choose his calling, or profession, and 
within general law to pursue it; select, his 


which can be classified and enlarged OF | 


limited according to the respective sla- New York oil executive, who has aided 
liefs, the faiths and the controversies of | tions and occupations of the citizens 07, NRA, now has the job of directing Fed- {the housing plan as sound. He plans a 


eral campaign to pro 


hearts of men. As our efforts in the cause to choose his calling or his profession is 


erally. Let us be frank and deal with. 


JAMES 


according to his judgment, 


hope. 


[Continued on Page 15, 


mote 


free 


—Underwood & Underwood 
A. MOFFETT 


housing. 


industry or business, plant, sow and reap 
from 
the fickle, arbitrary hand of bureaucracy 


.. is only a temporary delusion. 
I do not overlook express mention in) 


But the’ If the Government can take away the | 


right to grow cotton and force the grower | 
to plant according to some bureau's judg- 
ment and thereby force thousands to the “and one of the leaders in the formula- 
recovery which can only be done upon I's | tion of the code for the oil industry. Mr.| eral tightening of the HOLC organiza- 


initiative and upon his judgment and his | wroftett is coming to Washington to di- 
This arbitrary treatment of men 


who made this country, who are in no 
Column 2.1 


Money will be flowing to homeown:rs 
for modernization in another 30 days. At 
least, that is the plan of James A. Mof- | 


His task is to include reform of mort 
gage financing and reform of building 
methods, in an effort to attract private 


fett, head of the Government's housing | capital back to the construction industry. 
program. | Included in the set-up will be the ma- 
When he set up temporary headquar- | chinery for insuring mortgage loans and 
ters at the White House July 7 he called | for insuring the deposits in building and 
a conference of newsmen and outlined !0an associations. 
his plans. Renovation will get the ficst| Unlike most of the other Government 
money, he said. Later will come other, Plans for stimulating industry, this one 
phases of the housing program—morigase is to depend on private capital and on 
insurance and mortgage association pro- Private initiative, with the Government 
visions. : |merely supervising and guiding, while us- 
Five million men would be put to work ing its credit to bulwark the new lending. 
under the Government's plan to encour-, 
age home modernization and building. | While machinery is being set up to at- 
Mr. Moffett’s first task is to find officc tack the building problem from this new 
space for his estimated staff of 250 He angie, progress continues to be made in 
will call on other Federal agencies to help unfreezing the building situation in an- 
direct work undertaken in the States. ‘other field. 
“By Fall,” he said, “I hope to have. The Home Owners Loan Corporation 
$500,000,000 toward renovation work.’ announced July 6 that it had received 
Industrial leaders and bankers, se more than 288,000 applications for loans 
added, have almost unanimously endorse: | to be used in reconditioning homes, with 
the amount involved totaling $55,000,000. 
| “selling campaign” to encourage home- Then, also on July 6, the HOLC an- 
‘owners to seek loans. nounced that it had disbursed more than 
|! President Roosevelt called on an old $1,000,000,000 since June 13, 1933, with 
| friend—one who sacrificed his job in an this money going to relieve the distress 
‘argument over NRA—to direct the new of home owners. The disbursements 


’| recovery plan on which he places great have been in the form of loans to 341,162 


‘hope for effective results. _individual home owners. There remains 
That friend is James A. Moffett, of for disbursement through the HOLC 
‘New York, former vice-president of the about $2,000,000,000. 

‘Standard Oil Company of New Jersey,; Requirements for loans now are being 
made more stringent and there is a gen- 


tion. The first foreclosures nave been 
rect the organization that will seek to instituted against home owners who have 
i stir up activity in the field of home build- failed to live up to their obligations un- 
|ing and home repair. der the law. 


-—Wide World. 
SENATOR BORAH 


Promises vigorous campaign against vari- 
| ous phases of the NRA this Summer 


Constitution of the United Statés in do- 
mestic affairs. 

The Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution of the United States are 
‘the title deeds, not only to liberty of the 
people of the United States, but, if ob- 
| served, they are the surest guarantees of 
‘the material prosperity, the contentment 
and happiness of the people of the Uniied 
States. 

It does not make so much differerce 


those of influence, of prestige and power, 
live. They can generally secure all the 
rights and privileges they desire under any 
form of government. Thus the great co-- 
porations and the wealthy flocked to ithe 
‘support of Fascism and Nazi-ism and have 
fared well. But labor, and the average 
citizen generally, have been reduced io 1 
state of intolerable political and economic 
vassalage. Th emost brutal system of gcv- 
ernment yet developed is vast cap:tal 
linked to personal or arbitrary power. 

It is under a constitutional government 
alone, a government of law and order, 
that the rights and liberties of the aver- 
age man and woman are, or can be, pre- 
served and enjoyed. Those who disbe- 
lieve in constitutional government neces- 
sarily disbelieve in a government by the 
people. Those who strike at the integrity | 
of constitutional government strike at the 
rights and liberties of the people. 

One of our most brilliant political 
writers says in a book recently published: 
“Liberty everywhere is on the defensive.” 
Yes, everywhere. But that is especially 
true as to the liberty of the average man) 
and woman, as to the masses, to those. 
who are the toilers, the producers, of the 


of world democracy were not accompanied a 
by success, let us now devote ourselves to ; 
saving our own. 
In my opinion, our departure from the ; 
policies of Washington and Jefferson in 
foreign affairs proved no more disappoini- 
ing and disastrous to the interests of the 
‘American people than will be our depart- 
ure from the principles embodied in the 


government in industry without which no| have taught the world to do have re-. 


UP TO BRING 


to the record low price of 


respective nations. 


Challenges Right 
To Limit Production 


Their rights are being constantly chis- | 
eled away, their position in the economic | 
world more and more circumscribed, their | 


STANDARD MODELS 


New 
Red o 
List Price Reduction 7 


NEW REDUCED PRICES 


Amount 


o~ 


to relapse into an anarchy of nrestrained deeper faith, a more profound belief in freedom and political ri | 
dee ghts more and 
self-seeking. In a word, they call upo" the wisdom of those who framed our gov- more limited, in Europe under dictator- Sport Roadster. Trvee cece? . $465 $25 
us in the name of the Constitution ‘2 erniment and shaped its policies. We went ships and in democracies under bureau- Coach 495 25 
abardon the Constitution, to the into a foreign war, a war having its roots cracies. 
of desiroy in wholly foreign policies. We left our One has but to survey the world today Coupe. 25 
we olerat€é anarcy dead on foreign soil. politically and economically. to ‘realize 
segue that the liberty and the rights of the | MASTER MODEL 
eople are less enjoyed and in more im- 
The left wing revolutionaries call upon peace and disarmament than before. We | Sport Roadster............... 540 35 
us also to abandon the Constitution, to have our dead and crippled, our maime anal ie te | C h 580 35 AND UP, F.O.B. FLINT, MICHIGAN 
order by denying to our and insane, our wrenched and twisted in- has beén estimated that 80 oacn..... 
selves and to our posterity the blessings stitutions, while Europe retains her bitter- Pose wn 
of liberty—to gain the material comior:: ness, her dissension, her old balance of the living below To 615 30 
of a machinermade civilization by the power. rb than 80 per | Sedan 640 35 When Chevrolet announced price 
universal sacrifice of that freedom ‘or During the last twenty years we have oy political freedom. | 


which men and women have been figh'- 
ing and suffering and dying throughou« 
uncounted centuries—-that freedom for 
which men and women will continue to 
fight and suffer and die so long as the 
human race endures. 

Let it be granted that we have per- 
mitted incompetence, cupidity and greed 
to dominate in the councils of busines. 
and government to an extent which woul! 
justity despair of our abilitv to govern 
ourselves. 

Let all our faults and follies be admitted. 
Let all the weaknesess of democratic 
theory and practice be conceded or even 
exaggerated one hundred fold. Let the 
logic and vision of more closely knit and 


sent nearly $40,000,000,000 of the American 
tax-payers’ money to Europe. That 
amount would build a modest home tor 
every homeless family in the United States 
and give them a sufficient annuity to start 
life anew. 

These debts, both public and private, 
are now being repudiated, and repudiated 
in a way which seems to terminate linger- 
ing respect and the obligations at the same 
time. 

Our able Secretary of State advises 
Germany that her debt situation arises 
out of her Nazi policies. He is doubtiess 
correct. The Nazi policies arise largely 
out of the Versailles treaty. The Versailics 
treaty was a result of the war we helped 


All this is being brought about in the. 
Name of the people whose rights are be- 
ing destroyed. It was the practice of 
Augustus Caesar, when preparing to take 
over some new bloc of power, to deliver a 
eulogy on the virtues of the republic and 
announce his deep solicitude for the lib- 
erties and happiness of the people. 

How faithfully this fine precedent has 
been emulated in the modern world by 
dictators and bureaucrats alike! 

What is liberty under our Constitution? 
Docs it consist of nothing more than the | 
right to exist? I was greatiy interested | 
in recent months in the discussion | 


Sport Coupe. 


cerning the freedom of the press. When 
the controversy arose over the freedom 


Sedan Delivery....... 


COMMERCIAL CARS 

Commercial Chassis......... 
Utility Long Chassis......... 
Dual Long Chassis........... 
Utility Chassis and Cab...... 
Dual Chassis and Cab 
Utility Long Chassis and Cab. 


35 
35 
45 


30 
50 


_ reductions several weeks ago, some- 
thing important happened . . . something of vital con- 
cern to every buyer of a low-priced car: Chevrolet 
stepped into the most favorable price position it has” 
enjoyed in a long time! 


Reductions amounting to as much as $50—the most sub- 
stantial price cuts announced in the low-price field this 
year — dropped Chevrolet’s base price to a new low figure 
of $465. Just compare this price—compare any Chev- 
rolet price—with those of other cars, Then compare 


rigorously enforced schemes of government to fight—one mad round of war and vin- Of the press under the codes. some of the | Dual Long Chassis and Cab.. 625 50 : 

be generously appraised. . dictiveness and dictatorship and repudia- Old American spirit blazed forth. | g what you get for what you pay! There'll be no question | 
Le: the regimented ranks of black tion seem to be the most pronounced re- During this discussion it was said ii | | Commercial Panel........ ... 575 35 in your mind which car to buy, once you do. : 

shirts, brown shirts and red shirts march Sult of our entrance into European affairs. Would be unspeakable for the Govern- | | Special Commercial Panel 595 35 

and countermarch up and down the high- ment to say there are enough newspaper: s | 

ways of the ancient world. And let us unity and power of the regimented ranks and no more must be starved. To me it. Utility ee 750 50 Chevrolet offers patented Knee-Action—and. others do 


wish them well in their search for the 


; : that march and countermarch in Euro- 
goal they left behind them. 


But let th . pean capitals. But we know that they are 
thank God | marching forward in the good old Ameri- 
can way, with their hearts in tune though 
i . € their feet may be sometimes out of step 

raint upon freedom of speech or the old fight for liberty; but that they are still 


is nO more unthinkable than to say ther: 
| are enough stores end no more must be 
Started; that there are enough shoe fac- 
_tories and no more must be started. 


Assails Government 
By Bureaucracy 


Dual Cab and Stake Body.... 


Dual Long Cab and Stake 


740 


Above are list prices of passenger abv at Flint, Mich. With 


not! Chevrolet alone has a Fisher body! And the same 
thing applies to cable-controlled brakes, Y-K frame, 
shock -proof steering, and 80-horsepower. valve-in-head, 
six-cylinder engine. Chevrolet gives you far more fea- 


oe of the ‘proms and without being seeking and that some day they will I content that under anv proper ccon- bumpers, spare tire and tire lock, the list price of Standard tures—far finer quality—a far better name for depend- 

or achieve, for themselves and by themselves, ception of American liberty and unde; | Mode!s is $18 additional; Master Models, $20 additional. List abilit | 
, new ideas emulsified greater security and freedom ‘har ituti 

g 1 men the Constitution of the United Statc.. | prices of commercial cars quoted are f.o.b, Flint, .Mich. P 


have ever known before to realize the 
dream and ambitions of their individual 
lives. 


or to maintain political control by the 
wholesale murder of political opponents. 

Perhaps the democratic masses that fol- The foregoing is from an address 
low their President along the new high- July 5 ‘before Teras Bar Association 
ways of the new world lack the apparert; at Fort Worth. 


the Government has just as much right. 
to say a man may not start a newspaper | 
as to say he shall not start a sawmill 
The Government has just as much |: 
‘right to say there are tco many news- 


Special equipment extra. 


Prices subject to change without 
notice. Compare Chevrolet’s low delivered prices and easy 
G.M.A.C. terms. A Genera! Motors Value. 


lower than that of any other six or, of course, any 


eight in the world. 


|Papers as to say there is too much cot- 
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tional assembly ,and his tenure of office is ' 


rt. 4 EARLY 
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its name. For example, one group known 
as the Radical-Socialist is in reality a 
moderate liberal party. | 

The composition of the Chamber of 
Deputies, then, differs considerably from 
that of the American House of Representa- 


Power Over 
. 

tives, or of the British House of Commons xecutive 

where two, or at most three, major parties ' 


are represented. ‘to back them on efforts to balance the 
A ‘Weak Government’ ‘budget by means of taxation and econ- 
One of the founders of the Third Re-' omies. Coupled with this political un- 


Numerous Parties Parliament Holds 


A Characteristic 
Of System 


isi f governments. 
IS not unusual to hear of a French "S!ng - | 
“Government’—that is, ministry— In this respect the President of the | 
going out of power after a brief existence. | French Republic might be compared with | 
to hear that a the British King. The matter of selection | 


for seven years. The French President is 
little more than a figure-head as far as 
actual power is concerned. He is largely 
‘the continuing official head of the gov-| 
ernment who selects the man to head the | 

‘Cabinet Council. Thus the nation has! 
an official head between the falling and | 


at 


EXECUTIVE 


LEGISLATIVE 


JUDICIAL 


“ ve 


Coalition Cabinets 


| public once remarked, “France needs certainty was 
French ministry has been | weak Government.” Consequently, through the Stavisky pawnshop scandal, 
French ministry has been able to stay PARLIAMENT PRESIDENT COUNCIL OF COURT OF CASSATION | powers of the executive have been greatly | Gaston Doumergue was asked to form a 
power any length of time, such as a year. © , ; : roval | | ee, curtailed and the legislative branch, be-| Cabinet of national character. After con- 
Since the cnr Prench Republic was ain the King reaches his position by royal | NATIONAL eects THE OF THE STATE 8 «| cause of its varied political character has siderable effort, the parliament was per 
premiers and ‘cabinets to guide the Poli- Is kept the numerous ministries constantly! suaded to give the Premier power 
premiers and cabinets to guide the poli- It is oby ASSEMBLY /* PRESIDENT REPUBLIC 
common. as far as "comparisons of power ideas of the citizens. tion and economies and take certain other 
same time, Great | are However a crisis was precipitated around steps to relieve the depression in the 
had about 15 presidents. Even i : 2 the first of the year when various mc ry. At present, therefore, the Govern- 
15 presidents. the THE MINISTRY HIGH COURTS ministries were forced out of power be-/| ment has had to be strengthened to mect 
_ All this is to say that there oe dent of France does not exercise any vast | ‘ | we cause of the unwillingness of the Chamber | the emergencies of the depression. oe 
parliamentary systems, and; @sctetionary power. He is compelled by, x= 
an r | force of circumstances to select the mem-. | 
Republic and the ber of the Senate or of the Chamber of| | | SENATE FLIGHT OF SILVER ABROAD; 
American Republic. Deputies who can line up a cabinet that, | DEPUTIES THE PRESIDENT Fo bee 
French Individualism will have the confidence of a majority of = | anes ‘ TRE URY EMB O UL 
To understand what makes French the Chamber of Deputies. ers A S A R 
ministries rise and fall so rapidly it is ok G A R ES I 


OF THE COUNCIL 


So much for some of the background 
as to why the French Government op- 
erates as it does. What is its actual set- 
up? How does this set-up differ from 
the American system? 


‘the Ministry 
‘Chamber of Deputies longer. to restore 
some of the lost confidence in the gov- 
ernment, 


istry at this particular time of crisis in) 
the French nation in an effort to keep 
in the confidence of the 


the latter. The French Ministry, with ‘!such an extent has the executive been 
g ity he Parliament, re- Weakened that it has often been said that 
trv in this re- it Not the Cabinet but the Chamber :hat 
sembles the Britis -Governs.” This statement indicates two 


The Governmental System | Contrast with America 
By a constitutional law adopted im; The French Cabinet has posts similar 
1875, and amended several times since, the to those found in other governments. 
French have vested legislative power for | With respect to its responsibility to the 
the Republic in the Chamber of Deputies | legislative branch for maintenance in of- 
and the Senate, and executive power in/ fice it differs from the American system. 
the president of the Republic and the In the latier the officers of the executive 


Ministry. ‘branch comparable to the French Min- 
At the head of the executive branch is | 


the President of the Republic. He is ele >t- | legislative branch, and hold it for a defi- 
ed by the Parliament meeting in a na- nite term irrespective of the support of 


What the States 


Sale by Drink Unlawful in California—Ohio 
Legislature in Session on Housing Pro- 
cram—Rights of a Governor 


ONSUMPTION of alcoholic liquors! receive direct relief only. Modification of 
other than wine and beer in hotel the rules just announced permit the 
dining rooms or other public drinking, worker refusing to accept the plan to 
places is unlawful in California. This is, “work a sufficient time each week to earn 


istry gain office without regard to the 


Are 


spect, with the latter’s’dependency on the ‘facts. First, the real control over the 
‘House of Commons for support to remaiii | formulation of policies is held by the leg- 
in power. jisiative branch of the Government. 
| Although by the French constitution | Second, the Chamber of Deputies is the 
executive power is granted to one branch most important branch of the parliament. 
of the government, and legislative power’ The members of the Chamber of Depu- 

es are elected for four-year terms. As 


to the other, actual practice has changed | 4; 
has been noted above, these members are 


this relationship. 
In reality, as one writer has put it, ‘the of many parties. 
Cabinet has become the fragile reflecticn 


e tl | Chamber of Deputies in the order of ticir 
of shifting majorities in the Chamber. To! 


The parties sit in the 


degree of conservatism or liberalism. For 
‘example, the most radical sit at the ex- 


‘treme left with the most conservative at 
the extreme right, with the others ranged 
in between. Hence the terms Right, Cen- 
ter, Left. Thus, there are all the grada- 
tions of political thought in the Chamber, 
from communism to monarchism. If.a 
member of the Chamber starts out sup- 
_ porting one party, this does not mean thai 
he cannot change to another party without 
loss of prestige. 

The location of the party in - the 
Chamber can scarcely be determined by 


necessary to recall the political character , 
divided among amall concerns | anion d VICE PRES. OF THE COUNCIL MINISTER OF _| MINISTER OF FINANCE | MINISTER OF United States. 
carried on by the individual. He con-| the support of the Chamber. For if all. {AND MINISTER OF JUSTICE THE INTERIOR | AND BUDGET WAR This was 
stantly fears that the Government will! the members of the party which they rep-| ulations | ticles fabricated from silver, foreign silver 
take some action that will deprive him! resent voted in favor of the ministry on, J. Coolidge, made public the Gah 
of some of his rights or property. Espe-/an issue, that would not be nearly the | | MINISTER OF MINISTER OF ed MINISTER OF ™ INST EN Se SESS putting the silver oo? Pele "a: in relatively small amounts; but, except 
cially does he object to increased taxatio” | majority vote of the Chamber of Deputies. | MARINE FOREIGN AFFAIRS | COLONIES NATIONAL EDUCATION aa The embargo had en aecia in the case of foreign silver cota. on afe 
or economies which ag Therefore, French cabinets are of the’ 7 four specific reasons will fidavit is required to be filed with the 

Wilh or MINISTER OF MINISTER OF MINISTER OF MINISTER OF grounds for obiaining from the Treasury [collector of customs at the port of 
the ministry in power. This dissatisfac-| the government will be assured of support PUBLIC WORKS COMMERCE AGRICULTURE LABOUR license permitting silver exports, thie | Bors bs = 
tion gives rise to various opinions as © from a combination of the parties. eet <<, seer ea rrr Treasury announced. In addition, the | g ; 
how the government should be run.' The President of the Cabinet Council. Treasury, with the President's approval, | 
Therefore, the French people do not line | that is. the Premier. usually holds a port- | MINISTER OF MINISTER OF INISTER OF POSTS has power to issue export permits for oth- Movement to Open 
up in two or in the Cabinet besides. Premier. PENSIONS AIR AND TELEGRAPHS not contrary to the general 
as they do in the United States or Great Doumergue, however, holds only his 

Britain. Instead, there are many politi- sition President of the ‘Councll | | Explaining the grounds on which ex- Series of ree Ports 
cal parties, sometimes as many as 14,| The number of ministers in the Cabi- | MINISTER OF | MINISTER WITHOUT MINISTER WITHOUT | port permits will be issued, the Treasury’s | 
which are reflected in the make-up Of net varies. In addition to those usually | =~} PUBLIC HEALTH . PORTFOLIO eS PORTFOLIO official summary of its own regulations, “Free ports” in the United States came 
the Chamber of Deputies. in that group, there are in the presen‘ | Lec ee | (FORMER PRESIDENT mm (FORMER PRESIDENT says: ; }a step nearer with an announcement by 

In order for a French “Government” Cabinet two Ministers without Portfolio. | ae Saas q OF THE COUNT): “1 OF THE COUNCIL “Licenses may be issued authorizing the John Dickinson,. acting Secretary of Com- 

to be able to stay in power it must have They are former Premiers Herriot and | HERRIOT) TAROIEU) exportation of silver which, ; merce, naming the personnel of the sub- 
the support of a majority of the varied Tardieu. They were incluaed in the Min- | sR See atte aaa apm a “(a)- is required to fulfill an obligation committee which will carry out the pro- 
political groups in the Chamber. 


‘June 28. 1934: 


to deliver such silver outside of the con- | visions of the act providing for American 
tinental United States, incurred or as- foreign trade zones. 
sumed by the applicant on or before Three cabinet officers were charged in 
act with executing ‘ts provisicns, 
“(b) has been owned on and continu- namely the Secretaries of the Treasury, 
ously after June 28, 1934, by a recognized War, and Commerce. The subcommittee 
foreign government, foreign central bank, named by Mr. Dickinson consists of thres 
or the Bank for International Settlements; | alternates to act for these cabinet officers. 
“(c) was imported in silver-bearing ma- |The three names are: For the Treasury, 
terials under an-agreement to refine such/ Eli Frank, General Counsel in the Cus- 
materials and export the silver so re-| toms Bureau; for the War Department, 


| “(d) is of a fineness of not more than 


‘fined; or General George B. Pillsbury, Assistant 
| Chief of the Corps of Engineers; and for 
800 parts of silver in 1,000 by assay. the Department of Commerce, Claudius T. 
“The Secretary of the Treasury may, Murchison, Director of the Bureau of For- 
‘with the approval of the President, also eign and Domestic Commerce. 


Dol 
‘the needy on the relief rolls, in Rhode Is- 
‘land, has been burned in the state incin-. 
‘erator at Providence. Of the shipment, 
‘consisting of two carloads containing | 
about 50,000 pounds of meat, a part of i. | 
was found to be “sour” and all of it in a/| 
“questionable” condition for use as food. | 
A representative of the Chicago packing. 
house which sold the pork arrived at 


Providence to examine the shipment. The 
pork, apparently, had not been cured. 


the ruling of the State Supreme Court. | 
A sandwich is a meal, according to the, 
same ruling, and the customer is entitled | 
to order wine or beer with it. A proposed | 
initiative on the ballot to be voted on in’ 
November would permit hotels and cafes, 
etc., to sell by the drink, with or without ! 
meals. 

The Ohio treasury was enriched by 
more than $50,000 through assessed penal-' 
ties surplus liquor stocks pur-| 
Chased by permit holders prior to March | 
19, when the State liquor control board | 
took over the wholesale liquor business. | 
The penalties consist of purchase of State | 
assessment stamps at $1 per galion and. 
payment of 5 per cent on the original. 
cost of the liquor. 

The right of a drug store which sells: 
liquor to stay open Saturday night and 
Sunday when tne same privilege is denied 
to regular liquor stores is to be tested 
in the Colorado courts. Suit has been | 
filed against two Denver liquor stores | 
which declared their intention to stay. 
open in hours when they are required 
by law to be closed. 

In Ohio, the State Liquor Control Com-. 
mission—which had jurisdiction over beer 
~—Wwent out of existence June 30 at mid- 
night, with its functions absorbed into 
the State Liquor Control Department, 


“carrying value” of the farms. 


quickly enough, in the opinion of the’ 
an amount equivalent to their certified State inspectors. | 
budgetary needs.” 
Right to Subpoena State Governor 
Returning Land Values ‘(HE AUTHORITY of any court—Fed- 
ALES OF FARMS by Federal land eral or State—to compel him as Gov- 
banks in the 12 months ending May 1, ernor of Georgia to attend its ses- | 
show an upturn in values, according to| sion has again been challenged by Gov-. 
the Farm Credit Administration, which | ernor Eugene Talmadge. He has refused 
has been analysing the returns. to accept service of a subpoena of the 
Sales have realized 99.79 per cent of the | Federal court in a petition for injunction 
Carrying | © prevent further cuts in telephone ra‘?s | 
value is arrived at principally by consider- | by the State public service commission. 
ing the net income from the farm location! Ten telephone companies have joined in , 
and proximity to markets are important , the complaint. It was their intention to | 
factors. ‘place Governor Talmadge on the stand. 
For the whole country, the selling price /and ask him whether he threatened mem- , 
of the farms disposed of in the year was/| bers of the public service commission with | 
$13,333,000. The average value per farm | dismissal if they did not reduce utility ' 
was found to be $3,230. rates. 
The Federal Land Bank at St. Paul sold’ The commission had ‘ordered reduced ' 
377 farms in 1934 to June 1, compared with rates which were not acceptable to the 
306 for the first five months of 1933. The ten small companies. An injuction wa. 
average farm price of $3,696 is $2.47 higher | granted by the Federal court. To take 
than for last year. jurisdiction from the Federal court under 
the new law which prohibits Federal 
Governor’s Rights Under Test courts from hearing such cases in future. 
HE RIGHT of Governor William Lan- the commission recalled its orders. ca'led 
ger to hold office, following convic- @ new hearing and issued new orders di- 
tion on charges of conspiracy to defraud ,recting rate cuts. This action it will be 
the Federal Government and sentence tofrequired to justify in contempt procecd- 
18 months in a penitentiary and an ad-' ings on the original injunction. 


which supervises the entire State liquor @itional $10,000 fine, is before the State | 


A three judge Federal court is to as- | 


First Six Months of 
34 Over Last Six 
Months of 733... 


Gains! 


a 


gain! 


Second Quarter of 
Over Second 
Quarter of .. 


115% gain! 


Second Quarter of | 


traffic. July 1 was the day for renewal SUPreme court of North Dakota on a peti- semble at Denver, Colorado, to hear in- | 
of liquor licenses in a number of States. tion for ouster filed by Lieutenant Gov- junction suits brought against the Utah | 


Ohio Legislature in Session 

NACTMENT of laws which will enable | 

the building and loan associations of 
Ohio to take advantage of the program of 
the Federal Government for promotion of | 
activity in the construction industry is the 
purpose for which the State legislature of 
Ohio met July 4 in special session. 

The message of Governor George White | 
urged the legislature “to grasp the heip- | 
ing hand of the Federal Government by | 
the passage of emergency enabling acts.” 

A six-point legislative program 
mitted. 

The Administration proposals for build- 
ing and loan regulation, if enacted, would 
permit domestic building and loan asso- 
ciations to convert into Federal savings | 
and loan associations; enable them to co- | 
operate with the Federal Government un- | 
der the National Housing Act; provide tor | 
the insurance of stock and deposits; per- | 
mit borrowers to liquidate half of their 
loans with building and loan companies 
with certificates of the company that might 
be purchased below par but which would be 
applied to the debt at par; and extend the 
power of supervision of the State building 
and loan department, both in operations 
and in liquidation proceedings. 


Was sub- 


“Escrow” System of Relief Work 
N “ESCROW” system of relief work has 
been devised by the Florida State’! 


‘fines. They are Prank A. Vogel, highway 
commissioner R. A. Kinzer, former Fed- 
eral 


ernor Ole H. Olson. The State primaries | public utilities commission. The commis- | 
have endorsed Governor Langer’s candi- sion ordered a 10 per cent cut in rates of | 
dacy to succeed himself. _the Tulleride Power Company and ordered | 
Three co-defendants with Governor Lan- that the rates of the Mountain States 
ger have been sentenced each to serve 13 Telephone & Telegraph Company bre. 
months in prison with $3,000 addition in placed on a par with Provo rates. The. 
case involves the question whether a coin- | 
mission is justified by reason of an eco- | 
Emergency Relief Secretary, and nomic emergency in ordering rate reduc- | 
Oscar Chaput, the business manager of tions below a fair return level. 
the Leader, the administration organ of _ Omaha, Nebraska, has rates on manu- 
Governor Langer. -factured gas lower than other cities as a 
The former judge of the court of com-_ result of a tenth cut affecting all consum-_ 
mon pleas of Passaic County, New Jersey, ers of the product of the municipal plan. ' 
William B. Harley Jr., was found guilty operated by the Metropolitan Utilities 
by a vote of 15 to 1 in the State Senate Board, effective July 1. The rates ore: | 
court of impeachment on charges of con- First 500 cubic feet or less, 70 cents; all | 
spiracy involving the alleged payment by over 900 cubic feet, 55 cents per 1,000 cubic 
Mr. Harley of $25,000 in 1929 to obtain | feet. 
his judicial appointment. As 14 votes! 
were necessary to convict and only a vote | 
of 13 to 3 could be mustered, John Mc- | PETROIT's successful venture in issuing 
Cutcheon, former State controller, code- | scrip to meet maturing expenditures 
fendant on the charge of conpiracy, eS- is drawing to a close after $40,000,000 have 
caped conviction on the same evidence. been put into circulation in the space of 
In adjudging Judge Harley guilty, the; 14 months; it is now proposed to suspeiii 
Senate court added to fts conviction the further issues and to liquidate outstanding 


sentence, “but without any disqualifica- scrip obligations as fast as can be done 
tion to hold office under this State.” - . 


Detroit’s Millions in Serip 


Keeping Tab on Criminals 
PERSONAL RECORDS of criminals are) 
to be kept by the authorities of, 
Camden, New Jersey, as an experiment 
for control of crime. All persons in Cam- 


To pay city employes, the city of Gacy, 
‘Indiana, issued $200,000 in scrip. 


The Franco-British Peace 


After 6-month Trade War 


34 Over First 
Quarter of 34 .. 


32% gain! 


The United States News carried more 


advertising in the first six months of 
1934 than in all of 1933 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


emergency relief administration which has | 7", Whether resident or transient, con- 


Trade peace has been declared between 


its points, even if not satisfactory to all con- | 
cerned.‘ And the plan has been amended 
to meet a wider acceptance. 

The escrow plan permits a relief worker 
to work for a period of not less than a 
week at the prevailing wage for his type | 
of labor. The worker is paid each week 
according to his needs, the balance of his 
earnings constituting a surplus until ex-, 
hausted to meet successive calls upon it to 
finance his relief. 

The system was designed to make more 
workers available. Previous rules required 
that those not agreeing to the escrow plan 


victed of crime within ten years, will be re- | Great Britain and France, terminating a 
quired to register with the police. This n- | six-month war. The Department of Com- ; 
formation, with their photographs, finger-| merce says that in making peace, 
prints and criminal records, will be made | sides renounced their trade weapons--all 
a permanent record. Each registration | import quota by France and a special 20 
will be kept up to date with each new con- | ner cent tariff by Britain, Great Britain 
viction, change of address or place of em- | grants to France the lowest duties applied | 
ployment, removal from city or otrer | to imports from any non-British nation | 
pertinent information. (and grants special preference to powder | 
|puffs, cigarette paper, and 7 other items. | 
Sour” Supplies for Needy | France in return grants to Britain the | 
( ‘ONDEMNED as unfit for consumptior., /minimum tariff rates on nearly all imperts 
4 part of a carload of Government pork, and accords most-favored nation treat- 
intended for distribution as supplies for ment in respect of import quotas. 


States News 
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Farmer’s Chance 


To Dodge Debts: 
Will He Take It? 


Only to Force Creditors to, 

Be Reasonable, Adminis- | 

tration View; Senator 
Borah’s Farm Doctrine 


AMERICAN 


THE NRA WEEK 


BUSINESS 


SENATOR BORAH AND THE BLUE EAGLE—BATTLE OVER THE ANTI- 
TRUST LAWS—MR. RICHBERG LEAVES NRA—THE HOSIERY 
MILL DISPUTE—MR. DARROW’S FINAL BLAST 


GENERAL reorganization of NRA is 
cn the way. It will constitute one of 


HOSE who have loned farmers about the early problems to be dealt with by 


$12,000,000,000, including Uncle Sam, 
with a quarter of that total, are await- 
ing anxiously to see whether the debtors 
are to slip out from under these obliga- 
tions. The way of escape is opened by 
the new farm bankruptcy act. 
President Roosevelt. before leaving on 
his vacation, expressed confidence that 


farm debtors would not use this avenue) 


of relief in large numbers. The Samecon- 
fidence is felt by William I. Myers, gov- 
ernor of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion. Banks and insurance companies, as 
well as farm implement manufacturers, 
who are numbered among the large cred- 
itors, take pretty much the same atti- 
tude. 

Whether there is to be a rush to re- 
pudiate much of the rural debt depends 
on the farmers themselves. All reports 
received in Washington are to the effect 
that the debtors in the great majority of 


cases intend to carry out their obliga-' 


tions. 

But they now have been given by Con- 
gress a weapon to force a reasonable at- 
titude on the part of creditors. 


x 


HOW LAW WORKS 


HE NEW LAW, as now in effect, is 
to work in the following manner: 


In each county in the country having codes is resulting in encroachment of | tional Recovery Review Board, which had 


| President Roosevelt when he returns from 
his present vacation. 

These facts came to light during the 
past week with the recurrence of reports 
‘that a board or commission is to be 
created by the President to take over the 
job now carried on single handed by 
General Johnson. 

Whether the General will continue to 
be the chief executive under any new 
set-up that is created is a matter for the 
‘future to determine, so far as can 
;learned here. He is being urged to take 
‘an extended vacation. 

HE first heavy guns are now being 
unlimbered in the approaching battle 
at the polls over the Blue Eagle and its 
future. Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, 
‘Jet loose the opening blast in what al- 
most was a pot-shot at the recovery bird. 

General Hugh S. Johnson, NRA Ad- 
ministrator, was resting in New York 
when this attack took place. He is now 
getting ready to reply in a series of talks. 
After that it is to be give and take until 
‘the voters decide in November who has 
won, the General or the Senator. 


| Senator Borah has suggested that the Which has not been removed by recent |that gravely affected business at all the 


| President call Congress into extra session 
'to restore the anti-trust laws. It is his 
‘contention that the suspension of these 
laws for those industries that sign NRA 


two things. Those are: That the com-| 
pany replace with former workers any | 
employes brought in, during a recent | 
strike, from points 25 miles or more dis- 
tant from Harriman; and that the com | 
pany give jobs to former ‘vorkers where | 
two or more persons from the same fam- 
ily now are employed. 

Said the General in a message to the 


people of Harriman: 

“The company states that no new em- 
ployes have come in from a distance of 
25 miles, yet refuses to permit our audi-. 


| tor to check the last pay roll and clear it. 


from such cases. Second, the company | 


refuses to spread employment, one of the | 


‘keynotes of the NIRA. The company has | 


agreed on all other points. 
“Added acceptance of these two points. 
will restore the Blue Eagle immediately.” | 
Attorney General Cummings has ad-| 
vised General Johnson that there is no. 
ground for a criminal prosecution of the 
‘Harriman Hosiery Mills under the Na- 
| tional Industrial Recovery Act. But, he 
/explains, the Blue Eagle is not mentioned 
‘in the law. It is Government property 
-and can be withdrawn as General John- 
'son has demonstrated. 
| There is an evident coolness between 


the Department of Justice and the NRA 


| developments. | 


x** | 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, before leav- 


ing on vacation, abolished the Na-'| 


500 or more farmers as residents, there is| monopoly and injury to small business | peen headed by Clarence Darrow, Chicago | 


Rising Tendency 
Toward Violence 


In Labor Disputes 


Growing Problems Facing 
The New Federal Board 
Created to Adjust Difficul- 
ties With Workers 


One of the first problems to confront 
the new National Labor Relations Board. 
when it organizes July 9, will be the 
growing tendency to violence in labor dis- 
putes. 

Officials of the National Labor Board, 
which expired with the creation of the 
NLRB, observed at the close of their ac- 
tivities that strikes more and more were 
assuming a political aspect. Workers, 
they found, are reflecting a “class con- 
sciousness” that leads more and more to 
trouble. 

The rioting that has taken place in the 
past in Minneapolis, Toledo, and Mil- 
wauke, and that now reported on the 
Pacific Coast, in Ohio, and in New Jer- 
sey, is pictured by labor officials as symp- 
tomatic. 

The Longshoremen’s Strike 

Most remarkable of all strikes of the 
year, as viewed by labor officials in Wash- 
ington, is that of longshoremen on the 
Pacific Coast. 

These workers developed a solid front, 
they were uncompromising in their de- 
mands, turned down their old-line lead- 
ers, and forced a shut-down of shipping 


Pacific Coast ports. Until militia in San 
Francisco opened that port to traffic, 
shipping trade was tied in a knot. from 


early in May until the first week in July. 


At issue there has been not only the. 
subject of wages, but the right to control 


a 
“2 
he 
if 
. 
“ye 
1 
. 
4 
. ‘ . 
« 


; “hiring halls.” It is in these halls that 
to be appointed by the Federal District; men and the people generally. attorney. | EF. Mage 

Court a Conciliation Commissioner, “For fifty years monopolies and com- But before the Board retired from the | of have | 
really is a referee in bankruptcy. _bines had been seizing upon all sources | washington scene it published its third ‘OY ‘e day are posted. In the past the 


‘companies have controlled the halls and | 


4) Of supply, all natural resources, all thos€| report on the operation of codes under . 


their daily lives, and practically fixed the | sions, which were in severe condemnation | Jobs. ‘. 
‘price at which the people should enjoy) of the way the Recovery Administration | ‘Tl of the hiring halls. 
it ‘had been run. 


come the farmer with his debt troubles. 


His office will be used to attempt an ad-| 


justment with the creditors that will be 
Satisfactory to everyone. 

Failing an agreement, then the new 
Frazier-Lemke farm bankruptcy § law 
comes into effect. Under its terms the 
farmer applies to the court to be ad- 
judged bankrupt. The farm then is as- 
signed to the Conciliation Commissioner 
as trustee, and he either sells or rents 
the farm back to the farmer on terms 
outlined under the law. 

Involved really is a 5 to 6 year mora-| 
torium on’ farm debts where creditors | 
and debtors cannot agree on a _ settle- 


ment. The law is expected by officialsto'dent from what he often has said to, 


hem,” he said. Then he added: 
| “With small business struggling for ex- 
,istence against fostered and _ protected 
monopoly, with. the consumers feeling 
'of monopoly, party leaders are dumb. Th 
'so-called party leaders of the two big 


‘er this issue in this campaign. But they 


members. 


The workers now demand con- 
In this control 
they expected to get the closed shop by 

, int er hasized by the | requiring that names posted for work all 
ane po ry Perry pon are: alla be those of union men. The Government 


1. Codes have been used to give power- | 28ents sent to the Coast to seek settle- 


_more and more the extortionate weight fy) corporations control over industry od of the dispute suggested joint con- 
€ a greater extent than before NRA. The 


trol of the halls by workers and em- 


What it has received is en- | commendation. 


trenchments of practices under which 1 General Strike Threats 


never were more mistaken in their lives. | per cent of the population obtained pos- | 


Officials here point to the readiness of 


JOHNSON has not yet given 
his reply, but what he will say is evi- 


session of 60 per cent of the nation’s workers now to plan a general strike to 
/wealth. In this respect NRA has become force acceptance of their demands. This 
the adjunct of depression. 'weapon of the workers cropped up in the 

2. Small enterprise is found not only situations that developed in Minneapolis, 


result in an end to forced sales of farm! newspaper men who have talked with him | to be oppressed, but in many cases its de- ' Toledo, and Milwaukee, as well as in San 


property and in an end to the bitter dis- on the subject of monopoly under the Struction is accelerated through code op- Francisco. 


putes that accompanied those sales. in. 
the country... 


LOSS OF MARKETS 


NLIKE most other important Ameri- | 
can industries, farming has been de- | 
pendent on foreign buyers to take a size-. 
able portion of its production. One of the 


principal reasons for the farm problem | 


NRA. 

. “The anti-trust laws were in full force 
and effect for the past forty years,’ he 
explains. “The Federal Trade Commis- 


sion has been functioning with full power | 
to enforce those laws for the past twenty- | 


two years. 
“If there is monopoly, if there is a con- 


centration of wealth, and if great cor-) 
porations have grown up in this coun-. 
try, this is a poor time to complain. All, 


_érations. 


i 


power-house employes in Toledo and Mil- 


The threat of a_ strike of | 


3. There seems a sinister purpose tO waukee preceded settlements of those dis- | 


‘increase the monopolistic sway of great putes. 
| interests. Nothing has been done to re- The 
move or even retstrain practices pointed | laying its lines now to seek in the next 
out by the Recovery Review Board. Congress enactment of laws that will pro- 
_ 4. If monopoly could have ordered tect workers in their right to organize. 
everything to its wish, it could not order; An editorial in the latest issue of the 
anything better for itself than to have | American Federationist, official publica- 
the anti-trust laws suspended. That is tion of the A. F. of L., argued that the 
what it obtained under NRA. |NRA had permitted employers to organ- 


American Federation of Labor is 


/nation necded redistribution of wealth |Ployers, but the workers rejected their 
' parties may believe that they can smoth- ‘and power. 


AND UP 
F. O. B. 
DETROIT 


(NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR BUMPER) 


for the new 


In its aggravated form has been the loss! of those thfMfigs took place under the anti-| 5. Code authorities, ruling over indus- ize and obtain greater powers, while la-| 
of much of this foreign market, with the trust laws, and while the Federal Gov- try, are often controlled by the larger bor is without equal gains. | 
goods that formerly went abroad cow ernment had a policeman on duty. | interests which have drawn up the codes.| “Code compliance machinery has been 
falling back on®@he domestic markets. “Anti-trust laws were not effective in| The principles of democracy must be ap-. inadequate and workers find that manage- 
_ Now the Bureau of Agricultural Eco-| operation. ‘The record shows that. What | plied to industrial rule, with every unit! ment is better organized and more unified 
nomics reports that in May exports of we are trying to do is to approach the) having a voice in the selection of the|than ever before. while there is no ma- 
farm products from this country were problem from another angle and see if rulers. : , 


the lowest in 20 years. The volume was we cannot work with industry to guide authorities should: be paid by the Gov- 


only half ‘that of pre-war years. It was 
a new low for the depression. 

The reason for this shrinkage in sales 
‘ was found in a sharp decline in the ex- 
ports of cotton. The May shipments to- 
_ talled 299,000 bales, compared with 628,- 
000 in May, 1933. Japan, the United 
Kingdom and Germany all took less. 


What part the higher American prices 


and the curtailment of production inthe 


United States had in this situation is not | tribution of wealth. General Johnson is. 


explained. Officials point out, however, 
that there are about 10,000,000 bales of 
old-crop cotton still 
_ with normal supplies at this time of about 
half that amount. 


CROP CONTROL PROGRAM 


_‘Q.HE AAA is moving ahead with pro- 
grams for compulsory control of pro- 


it into paths that will be best for the; ernment and should be selected with an 


Government members of code chinery that maintains their right to free 


organization,” the editorial asserted. 
Senators Walsh ‘Dem.), of Massachu- 


unsold, compared | 


people.” 
@ 
has taken Dr. Rexford Guy Tugwell, 
leading member of the Brain Trust, to 
express the different philosophies of Sen- 
ator Borah and General Johnson. 

Senator Borah, under his definition, is 
-a@ believer in free competition and redis- 
a. believer in “social management,’ or 
'“economic planning.” 

“Believers in wholly free competition,” 
Dr. Tugwell explained, “have always said 
that a higher standard was one of their 
own aims; and so have those who believe 
that all we n@ed is.to have a redistribu- 

tion of income. 

“As I see it, all the quarrels about plan- 
ning are not differences about what we 
want, but rather differences about how 


| eye to fitness. 

6. The basing point system of price 
making should be abolished. é 
| %. Price fixing in codes should be aban- 
_doned. 

8. Most codes covering small industries 
/ were worse than superfluous; they were 
_inexcusable interference with business 
enterprise. 
9. Codes were too drastic and attempted 
much. 
| x 
new Government machinety for 

handling labor disputes remains in a 

state of suspension, prior to July 9, when 


old National Labor Board is to 


appear. 

The new National Labor Relations 
Board at that time takes over the task of 
meeting the strike problem. It will be 


Setts, and Wagner (Dem.), of New York, 
told the Senate on the closing day of its 
ilast session that in the next Congress leg- 
islation wcould be sought to implement 
Section 7(a) of the Recovery Act to pro- 
‘vide power to protect labor in its efforts 
‘to organize. 


‘Special Retail Code 
For the Meat Trade 


What the 159,000 Stores Want 
In Their Regulations 


Some 159,000 stores supply the meat 
that Americans eat. Nearly 44,000 oi 
, them are exclusively meat markets; 23,- 


duction and marketing in cotton and to-| t get it. Free competition in the classi- confronted with 16 regional labor boards | 661 also sell groceries, and 92,000 grocery 
bacco. cal sense, at least, and redistribution of and several separate agencies for dealing stores have meat departments. Of the 
Officials have set August 1 as the date’ income in the usual sense, meaning the with disputes. There is the probability 92,000 grocery-meat stores, about 9,000 


when all old-crop cotton must be tagged 
to escape the tax of 50 per cent of its 
value. Work is going ahead on the de- 
termination of quotas for counties and 
for individual farmers under the legal 
‘limitation of ten million bales. 

In tobacco, the new control program is 
taking shape. Secretary Wallace, on July 


3, approved plans of the AAA tobacco 


section to. assess an ad valorem tax at 
the minimum rate of 25 per cent against 
‘non-contracting tobacco growers. 

The object of this tax is to discourage 
production of tobacco by those who have 
not shared in the production control pro- 


‘limited use of taxes, would not take ad- 
' vantage of our modern and characteris- 
tic machinery of mass production, but 
would require scrapping it or making it 
less efficient than it is. And I believe that 
to be as Utopian as the notion of guiding 
economic activity according to a Marxian 
formula.” 


people may have a different idea than 


that of Dr. Tugwell. They will decide in 


November, when choosing a Congress to 
decide the fate of NRA. 


x 


Senator Borah, however, feels that the | 


that some or all of the regional boards 
will be liquidated. 


Special boards are operating under ‘he 


new labor disputes law in the Pacific 
Coast longshoremen's dispute and in the 
steel industry to deal with the dispute 
that arose there. They are to continue to 
Operate as separate agencies. 

The board operating in the automobile 
_industry may be reorganized to function 
under the new statute, which carries with 


it more authority than the executive or-| 


der under which present operations are 
carried on. 


Except for disorder on the Pacific 


are chgin~units doing a third of the meat | 


business done by the group. 

Meat retailing originally came under 
the retail food and grocery code, but has 
since been removed by administrative or- 
der, although labor provisions are still 
binding. 

_ To give meat sellers a code all their 
|own, the NRA’ held a hearing July 2 on 

a code sponsored by 2 number of trade 
organizations. 

At the hearing the NRA learned that, 
while its food and grocery code requires 
a 6 per cent mark-up, the meat trade 
must sell 15 to 25 per cent above whole- 


nounced on Ford V-8 Trucks and 
Commercial Cars. THIS IS A GENUINE 
PRICE REDUCTION ... NOT MERELY A 
DROP FROM A FORMER 1934 PRICE 
INCREASE. 

Ford truck prices were reduced 
last December. They were NOT 


NEW LOW PRICES 


112-INCH WHEELBASE 
Commercial Car Chassis. . . . $350 


NEW low prices have just been an-— 


ENERAL JOHNSON in the months 

ram. I . coast, where an effort is being made to sale price because of 1 sige 
opponents, is not to have the aid and jabor situation appeared to Washi | lucti Pickup, Closed Cab. . 460 : 
thirds of whom must agree, before the advice of his right-hand man. Pp ngton 8. Andron spoke in favor of a special price reduction is a real reduction P> 7 
com be reneated. be clearing. A slackening of disputes | supplemental code providing additional and sets a new low price level for Ford Panel Delivery, Standard. ... 550 

eral counsel for the MRA. ‘and S customary in the Summer months, working time prior to Jewish holidays ‘ P Deli 
next to General Johnson, who is most re- a often there is a seasonal Ict-up in and requiring thst meat marked as kosh- | V- 8 Trucks and Commercial Cars in ane! Delivery, Delase. +... S68 | 

OPPOSITION TO CROP PROGRAM sponsible for its affairs, has been given a. |er must really be kosher. 1934! Station Wagon. .... 650 


ENATOR BORAH has set out on a 
speaking tour in which he intends to 
demand that the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act be abolished and that farmers 
be encouraged to go back to the job of 


producing all that their land will turn ery Act comes before the Supreme Court — 4, = 
ul. for review. Mounting rapidly toward the summer’ ‘uction | closed Ca atiorm Iruck . . 

Just what the farmers are to do with He does not have the fear, expressed peak, direct employment on public works i A Bare a a a SERTS that triple milease between Cl ic b Heavy-d Express 675 
the things that they produce and are un- by some, that the country’s highest court constructi it projects is manifested in the requests’ cee wo Aosed Ua eavy-duty Exp 

able to sell has not yet been made clear will d t oy the Bl Eagl Mr. Rich ction sites of both Federal and from private tnvestment houses to be per- | valve grindings oo 0 eRe OLE- Standard Panel Delive 740 
by the Idaho #H ue Mr. non-Federal projects shows a total of mitted to bid in the open market for city TUBE DRIVE TY. 

Senator. He may be asked berg tells a story of an experience he had | 544,000 men employed for the week end-. E 
out me snes will provide an | in the Supreme Court to explain his con-' ing June 23, the last for which reports $8,000,000. Originally San Francisco re-| It is the ONLY truck in America, Ci 
large volume of | with | Been tabulated. quested grants only for its projects, be-| at ANY price, that gives-you V- 8 per- 
4 sl has more than doubled | lieving it could market its bonds private-| formance with PROVED four-cylinder Dump Truck Chassis (including 

went abroad and now has to be absorbed | | Since last March, according to Public' jy. However,. investment syndicates de-| Front Bumper) ....... SIS 


at home. 

The cry of the Federal Government 
from 1929 until today has been to urge 
curtailment of farm production until sur- 
plus products could be liquidated. The 


poe rset - been helping bring | lomatic argument grew less diplomatic | are employed indirectly in supplying the funds, private investment houses desire many more . 101 in all od Closed Cab Stake Truck .... 715 
wn the volume o surplus farm products, under questions from the bench until| raw and finished materials being used an opportunity to’bid for the bonds. If ; vigil : aes . Closed Cab Platform Truck 670 

is amply supplied | finally almost shouted in exaspera-|on the projects. ‘the private bankers take a lower rate of there is no lower priced truck in 

with foodstuffs. lon: ‘This court simply cannot read! The above-mentioned total includes) interest than the PWA’s 4 per cent, of- America! Telephone your Ford Panel Delivery... .....++ 850 


Clarence Darrow has joined Senator 
Borah in attacking production control as 
wrong. 

“What people need,’ he said. “is more 
of everything at lower prices. What they 
are trying to do now is to produce a 
scarcity and bolster high prices.” 

Asked how he would get the new vol- 
ume of farm products to the people, he 
said: 

“I would like to see socialism tried, but 


we're a long way off from it and don’t at the week end. General Johnson said | 


. @eem to be getting any closer.” 


hew assignment by the President. 
_ He is to advise Mr. Roosevelt on future 
_policies with regard to NRA, as well as 


'But Mr. Richberg rather hopes to be back 
on his old job this Fall, when the Recov- 


“that a previous construction of the reve- 
‘nue act which the court had made must, 
in effect, be overruled, because the lan- 
| guage of the act could not mean what the 
| court had construed it to mean. His dip- 


such a meaning into this language.’ 
| Thereupon, Chief Justice Taft, his huge 
frame shaking with suppressed laughter, 
leaned forward and said very sweetly: 
‘Mr. B., I am afraid you underestimate 
the powers of the Supreme Court.’” 

x * 

| T= Harriman Hosiery Mills, of Harri- 
: man, Tenn., which closed contending 
that it could not operate without an NRA 
Blue Eagle, remained without that bird 


EMPLOYMENT IN 
on the future of other New Deal policies. | 


_ NEARING ITS SUMMER PEAK 


WA 


“A lawyer was contending,” he explains, Works Administrator Harold L. Ickes, | 


/who declared that in fifteen weeks 300,- 
,000 men had been put back to work on 
public works projects. 

| It is estimated that for every man di- 
rectly employed on these sites two others 


| only those at work on non-Federal pro- 
jects, Federal projects under Governmen- 


|tal departments, and projects under the | 
/Tennessee Valley Authority. Workers of. 


the Civilian Conservation Corps, the Na- 
tional Recovery Act and other adminis- 
trative agencies are not included in the 
“key” figure of the Public Works Admin- 
istration since their work does not result 
in indirect and industrial employment in 
| the two-for-one ratio. 


/manded an interest rate of 6 per cent. 
| Because of this high rate, San Francisco 
'was forced to reject the bid. The appli- 
cation was reopened on a loan and grant 
| basis, the PWA interest being 4 per cent. 

With the PWA now ready to advance 


‘ficials estimate that nearly $8,000,000 can 
be released to other deserving projects. 


Camden, N. J., by enacting proper leg- 
islation, can have $6,000,000 of PWA 


| 


j 


funds. The money is to be used for the| 
/construction of a municipal electric light. 


| system and power plant. State legal bar- 
riers, in regard to authorization and is- 
'suance of bonds, will have to be elimi- 
‘nated at the present session of the State 


| he would give it back if the company did' An interesting phase in the PWA legislature if the allotment is to be made. 


The New Ford V-8 Truck is the 
ONLY truck in America, at ANY price, 
that combines such money-saving 
quality features as FULL-FLOATING 


economy! 

It is the ONLY truck in America, 
at ANY price, that offers a low-cost en- 
gine exchange plan. 


It gives you thgse features and 


dealer and ask him to arrange an 
“On-the-Job” Test with your own 
loads, on your own routes, with your 
own driver at the wheel! 


131:-INCH WHEELBASE 


Chassis (including Front 


157-INCH WHEELBASE 


Chassis (including Front 


Bumper ) - $510 


Dual Rear Wheel and Tires eeeeen $20 
All Prices F. O. B. Detroit 


| 


we 
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To this Conciliation Commissioner s way have controlled the issuance | 
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4) TRANSPORTATION 


TVA Challenge 
To High Costs of 
Electric Devices 


Benefits of EHFA Financing 
Extended—Potash Devel- 
opment Planned—Survey 


Of Rates | 


Another gauntlet has been thrown into 
the hotly disputed scene of the private. 
utility v. the Tennessee Valley Authority. | 

Formerly the Electric Home and Farm 
Authority—a TVA subsidiary—has only) 
authorized the financing of retail sales | 
of approved electrical appliances to mu-| 
nicipalities served by Tennessee Valley | 
Authority power. Now it has extended 
its authority to include those municipali- | 
ties served by private utility 


interests. | 
Cartersville, Ga., is the first city to benefit | 
by this new program. 
Cartersville to Enjoy Benefits 
Cartersville’s retailers of electrical ap- 


spliances are applying for the necessary 


approval, and the city expects favorable 
results from the sale of appliances at the 
low prices and the low terms which are 
part of the EHFA program. Some time | 
ago the city reduced its rates and City | 
Manager John W. Dent informed David | 
Lilienthal, president of EHFA, “We are | 
going to increase our revenue over what | 
it was when we had a straight 9-cent | 
rate.” 

Appliances financed by EHFA are sold , 
through the usual retailers, EHFA neither 
making nor selling the appliances. How- 
ever, one of the requirements for EHFA | 
financing is that power rates must be low 
enough to make electricity’s home serv-. 
ices, economical for the average family. | 
It is in such lecalities that EHFA finances 
sales by authorized dealers of ranges, re- 
frigerators, and water heaters sold under 
the TVA emblem at prices and terms ap- 
proved by EHFA. 


Development of Mineral Salts | 


Another new development of the TVA 
has been the discovery by geologists of | 
substantial potash fields. While there is | 
not thought to be the immense deposits | 
found in Germany, it is hoped that sup- | 
stantial quantities of the domestic product 
will be made available through the cheap 
electric power of the Authority. 

In addition to the potash fields, low 
grade manganese deposits have been lo- 
cated and are being studied with a view 
to their profitable use. Pyrite deposits are 
also numerous in the Authority's regions 
and manganese sulphate, a valuable ier-— 
tilizer may eventually be developed frora | 
these deposits. Millions of tons of baux- 
ite or aluminum ore are claimed for the | 
regions in Northwest Mississippi. 
carries from 40 to 55 per cent alumn:na. , 
Phosphate rock has also been found in 
Tennessee. 


To Direct Utility Survey | 
| 


The appointment of Dr. William Ef. 
Mosher, of. Syracuse University, to the di- 
rectorship of the recently authorized elkc- 
tric rate survey commission brings to the 
Federal Governmental service another 
educator who saw active service under 
President Roosevelt. The survey is being 
made under the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Power Commission. 


The ore 


As director of the Joint Legislative Com- | 


mission investigating the Public Service | 
Commission Laws of New York State, un- | 
der Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt, Dr. | 
Mosher was recognized as the one who) 
created the most comprehensive survey of | 
public service commissioner’s policies ever | 
made in this country. 

Frank R. McNinch, chairman of the. 
Federal Power Commission, cited Dr. | 
Mosher's long practical experience in gov- | 
ernmental investigations as the basis for | 
his choice. He is also the author of two | 
books published in 1929; “Public Utility | 
Regulation” and, “Electrical Utilities, thie | 
Crisis in Public Control.” 
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BUSINESS ACTIVITY FAIRLY STEADY 
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in excess of a year ago. 
levels. 
standing bank credit. 


| aio drop in steel output business activity appears to be holding a 

steady pace. Bank debits outside New York were about 13 per cent 
Short term money rates were unchanged at low 
Member bank statement showed no significant change in out- 
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AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION EXPANDS 
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production expanded sharply according to Cram's Re- 
ports to 80,936 units, from 70,330 in week before. 

assembly operations of three popular price cars. Seven companies reduced 
output but the decreases were slight. 


Increase due to 
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CARLOADINGS SHOW A GAIN 


20 


OADINGS of revenue freight for week ended June 23 were 621,872 cars, 

4 an increase of 4,223 cars over preceding week. This was a little better 
showing than in same week last year but 25 per cent better than the 
record of same week two years ago. 


STOCK PRICE AVERAGE SHRINKS 
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4,000,000 in previous week. 


merce. 


ABANDONED 


AS A RECOVERY MEASURE 


[Continued form Page 7.] 


and by the tuts being made by the 
steel industry. Other reductions 
were being made by the lumber in- 
dustry, while all through the busi- 
ness world there recently has been 
pressure against prices in order to © 
Stimulate volume of sales. ! 
More Bootlegging 
Another reason for the shift in policy 


codes to hold prices at a level that rep-'the following securities under the Securi- 
resented a profit to many concerns, both ties Act of 1933. 
the efficient and the relatively inefficient |may be sold to the public 20 days after 
even when the volume of business was filing, unless subject to a Commission | 


fairly small. If this practice spread, ot. 
fiicials saw in it the promise of a per- 


‘manent large volume of unemploymen.. 


Lower Prices Expected 
Concern was heightened on this score 


, when figures published by the Departmer.t 
of Labor showed that in May there was a 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” 
T are issued by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Department of Com- 
To simplify comparison between busi- 
ness indicators and to compare statistical series 
which are expressed in different units, the 
Bureau has calculated the statistics in terms of 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


i 


has been the growing volume of bootleg- | Slight decrease in pay rolls in manufac- | 


ging. Either NRA had te step out and) 


use its authority to enforce price | 
in t in 
the courts, or 1% had to admit that 4 | July owing to the usual Summer slacken- | 


many industries these controls were be- 


turing industries, 


June and in 


ing flouted. But the picture of the Gov- | ng Of activity. 


ernment going to court to force a com-| 
pany to charge a higher price than it 


wanted to charge is not one to appeal to| Prices that now appear to be coming, 


As viewed by the Research and Planning | 
‘Division of the NRA, lower industrial | 


will 


officials who must seek the votes of the | tend to increase the volume of consump- 


buying public to stay in office. 


It was tion and will react on industry through a 


shortly after a tailor was ordered to jail @emand for a larger volume of goods. 


for cutting the price of pressing suits T 


that the first of the orders was issued | Crease employment. 


calling for a retreat from price pegging. | 


Also being recognized is the prospect | 


Then. in addition, farmers already are that greater competition will react on the 


pictured as convinced that much of their inefficient producers. They may get hurt. | 


trouble is due to NRA fixing of prices. 


They have seen the cost of the things National Recovery Review Board, which | 


But one of the chief complaints of the 


fencing and building materials, rise just | ¢4 price-fixing in industry. Its members 
as fast or faster than the price of the, ®rsued that the small manufacturer could 


things they sell to obtain money. As a ‘ake care of himself in competition mor 
is de-| readily than the big one in many fields. 

scribed as deeply opposed to NRA as it! 
This situa- | 


result the farming population 
has worked out in practice. 
tion, officials admit, represents one of th 
chief contradictions of New Deal poli- 
cies, inasmuch as farmers have been 
promised more buying power only to 
have it denied them by increased prices 
of the things they must buy. 

Stifled Competition 


Another reason for the present changes 
is that governments of all sorts have felt 
the pinch of price rises. There were in- 
creasing complaints that industry after in- 
dustry was submitting identical bids to 
Government buyers. Officials interpreted 
this as evidence that competition was be- 
ing stifled under codes. 

In answer to the second question, it can 
be said that high Government officials re- 
gard the present retreat from price-fixing 
and price-contro] in industry as deeply 
Significant. 


They say that it represents a recog- 


wages and maintaining NRA 


nition of the thesis that only through in- | 
creased industrial production can employ-. 


ment be broadened. 


expressing concern over 
dustry was learning that i 


About Wages and Hours 


What is likely to be the effect of a lower 
price trend on labor and on raw materials 
industries? 


The answer heard here is that there | 


will be increased pressure on labor custs 
and on raw material prices with the end- 
ing of the rising price spiral in industvies 
producing goods for consumption. 

When price-fixing was taken away from 
the cleaning and dyeing industry its first 
reaction was that the industry no longer 
could pay the wages and maintain the 
hours of work prescribed by codes if it 
could not have a fixed price for the sale 
of its services. 

The manufacturers find that they are 
faced by the competition of other manu- 
facturers who are offering prices lower 
than they can quote while paying NRA 
1ours, the 
expected result will be an effort to cut un- 
der those wages and to increase the hcurs. 
Then, officials say, will come the time 


Not only is there expected to be an in-| future of NRA. 


although employment | 
This decrease is ex- 


| 
| 
| 


UCH reduced trading and narrow fluctuat, ‘ns marked the stock market 
reflecting uncertain opinion in regard to outlook for business and un- 
willingness of speculative interest to venture. 
$85.13 from 85.79 and transactions were 3,000,000 shares compared with 


Average of prices fell to 


1933 


1934. 


WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Charts Prepared by Department of Commerce of United States Government 


OUTPUT OF STEEL TAKES A DROP 


‘Rush of Applications 


No Financing Projects Yet Ap- 
proved by RFC or FRB 


Thousands of businesses are sceking 
‘direct Federal loans from the Reconstruc- 


reserve banks. 

Applications for loans are swamping the 
regional offices of the RFC through which 
they must pass before being forwarded to 
Washington. The first shipment of appli- 
cation blanks sent out by the RFC to its 
offices a week ago has been exhausted and 


tion Finance Corporation and the Federal | 


None of the applications have yet been 


"passed by the regional offices and sent 
| ° into the RFC. No loan has yet been made 
For Loans to Business © 

disposal of the RFC. 


out of the $300,600,000 fund now at the 


Similarly none of the Federal reserve 
banks, which have $280,000,000 to lend di- 


rect to business, nave yet approved a ‘oan, 


During the past week the banks were en- 


_deavoring to select the Industrial Advisory 


Councils which are to assist them in make 
ing the loans. 

Only one bank, the New York reserve 
bank, had actually picked its committee 
last week. The rest of the councils were 
being whipped into shape, however. The 
council selected by the New York bank 
consisted of John B. Clark, John Hartford, 
C. R. Palmer, William H. Pouch, and 


calls for more are coming in. Albert Hopeman. 
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the 1088 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


UTPUT of steel, as was expected, fell from 57 per cent of mill capacity 

to 47 per cent during week. No improvement in demand apparent as 
customers were occupied in taking care of deliveries on quarter contracts, 
required by the code to be completed by the end of the month. 


SOFT COAL OUTPUT UP SLIGHTLY | 


Who Joined Us This Week and 
Who Are Receiving Their First 


| Copy of The United States News: 


100 


80 
60 


The purpose of The United States News is to 
present each week a comprehensive review and 
analysis of the activities of government. 


The new’s articles are prepared under rigid in- 


40 


structions to our staff to gather all phases of 


20 
0 


| controversial questions and to explain them 
| impartially. 


ay tg ign of soft coal continues on even level, output for week ended 
June 23 (latest marked on chart) being 1,027 thousand tons compared 
) This is about the same level as last 
year but much heavier than in same period in 1932. , 


COMMODITY INDEX ADVANCE HALTS 


with 1,019 thousand in week before. 


The signed articles, whether by government 
officials or persons outside of public life, repre- 
sent the viewpoint of their respective authors 
and the mere publication by us of their views 
does not in any way commit this publication to 
those views. 


Comprehensive and Easy to Read 


Here are some of the principal features each 


100 


week to which we call your attention. 
1. TOMORROW—A LOOK AHEAD—This is in- 


UCHANGED at 78.0 Irving Fisher's index of wholesale commodity prices 
halted after a rise of eight weeks which carried the average from 73.1 
to the current level. The depression low was 55.0 on March 5, 1933. 


AVERAGE OF BOND PRICES FALLS 


tended to be an intimate survey of the present day 
situation with an eye to the future. It is designed | 
to tell you what to expect and what to prepare for. 
(If put in “Washington letter” form this kind of in- 
formation would cost many times the subscription 
price of The United States News.) This is to be 
found on page one. 


2. THE STATE OF THE UNION TODAY—This 
is a brief summary for the busy readers brought up 
to the minute, and gives a quick picture of national 
affairs of the week immediately preceding its publi- 


HERE was further slackening in bond market activity during the week 

and the average price of 40 corporate issues dropped to $94.75 from 
$94.95. The main strength rested in high grade railroad groups. Week's 
trading $52,000,000 par value, compared with $59,000,000 in week before. 


base period the weekly 


“index numbers,” using for convenience as a 


for the years 1923-1925 except where otherwise 
indicated. The weekly average for this period is 
expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for 
each week is calculated as a percentage of this 
average. Thus, when the item for any particu- 


average of each series 


Proposed Security Issues 


The Federal Trade Commission during 
the week announced the registration of 


Ordinarily these issues 


stop-order. The regsitration follows: 


CUMULATIVE SHARES CORPORATION, 63, 
Wall] Street. New York, proposing to issue! 
approximately 342,857 shares of Cumulative | 
Trust Shares, a fixed investment trust, at’ 
a proposed offering price of $1,500,000. The | 
trust itself purchases no securities for the, 
creation of trust shares. These are pur-. 
chased by the depositor corporation on the 
New York Stock Exchange or New York Curb | 
Exchange. All securities comprising the. 
portfolio are listed on these exchanges. , 
Among officers of the corporation are: John. 
Sherman Myers, president, and E. A. Birm-: 
ingham, treasurer, both of New York City. 


HIDALGO GOLD MINES, National Bank Build- , 
ing. Denver, a Colorado corporation, organ- | 
ized June 20, 1932, To mine nonferrous 
metals in Colorado and New Mexico. The | 


-- — | 


‘crease of pressure against wages, but. 


hat, in turn, will be expected to in-. 


manufacturers are expected to try to buy 
their raw materials at cheaper prices. 

How that situation is to be met has not 
been stated by NRA officials, They do. 
point out, however, that while price con- 
trols are being weakened, the Government 
is retaining power to prevent any run-. 
away deflation that might set in. There 
always is the chance to re-invoke powers 
| that now are being curtailed. 


"present Situation an even deeper signifi- 
cance than that outlined by officials. 

| They assert that the moves now being | 


made trace back to the conference of, 


_asked industry to reduce hours of work | 
10 per cent and to increase wages 10 per 
cent. That request was refused. Some’ 
wage increases followed in industries | 
where labor trouble threatened, but hours | 
remained unchanged. 

Industry had obtained vital conces-| 


sions from the Government in the form’ 


of anti-trust law suspensions and power. 
| to control prices, according to this view, 
ich is heard in important quarters. 


| 
| 


: when the Government will have to demon- | 
Recently officials frequently have been|strate w 


| Mince industry did not do as the Govern- 


ment wanted it to do, same of those con- | 
cessions now are to be taken away. If 
increased earnings made possible by price 
controls are not to be paid out to work-. 
ers in the form of shorter hours and in- 
creased wages, then the price controls 
will be weakened. 

Besides, at the close of Congress there 
was widespread sentiment for revival of 
anti-trust laws and their more strict en- 
forcement. 

The moves now being made, as officials 


hether or not it intends to use see it, may have repercussions when the 
Signs that in-|the courts to enforce the codes. | 


t could use the’ 


next session o 


f Congress considers the | 


| 
| WHITE CROSS HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION OF 


LAFAYETTE APARTMENTS FIRST 


| Some Washington observers see in the 


f 
But then comes the third question: Code Authorities last March. At that BONDHOLDERS' 


time the President and General Johnson | 


company is filing for registration 2.409.539 
shares of common treasury stock to sell for 
not to exceed $284,228.46. Proceeds are to be 
used’ for working capital and purchase of 
property and equipment. Among oOffirers 
are: Al Osberg, Cripple Creek, Colorado, 
president, and Woodward, Denver, 
secretary-treasvrer. 


OHIO BONDHOLDERS’ PROTECTIVE COM- 
MITTEE, 316 North Eighth Street, St. Louis, 
calling for deposit of 654,000 new outstand- 
ing (original issue. $750,000) first mortgage 
gold bonds of The White Cross Hospital of 
Ohio, Columbus, the hospital having de- 
faulted in payment of a total of $50,000 
principal due January 1, 1933, and January 
1, 1934, together with semi-annual interest 
payments. A reorganization plan is contem- | 
plated. Members of the committee are: | 
Randolph H. Dyer, Dozier L. Gardner, and R. 
A. Van Buskirk, all of St. Louis. 


MORT- 
GAGE BONDHOLDERS’ COMMITTEE, 712, 
Spring Arcade Building, Los Angeles, calling | 
for deposit $110,000 first mortgage bonds of 
an authorized $200,000 of Fred W. Siegel, 
owning and operating The Lafeyette Apart- | 
ments, Los Angeles, who defaulted in certain 
provisions of the trust indenture. A _ re- 
organization plan is contemplated. Members 
of the committee are: H. H. Cotton, Jonn | 
Treamor, J. B. Van Nuys, and Charles C. 
Irwin, all of Los Angeles. 


CHEMICAL BRANDS, INC., 621-9 Kent Avenue, | 
Brooklyn, a New York Corporation, organ- | 
ized March 7, 1932, to manufacture toilet 
articles, barber supplies and drugs. The, 
company proposes issuing 100,000 shares of | 

lass A stock at $2.75 a share or an aggregate ' 
of $275,000; proceeds to be used for working | 
capital and expenses. The issuer expects | 
to pay dealers, agents or salesmen a com- | 
mission of 25 per cent on the price received 
which, for the entire issue, is expected to! 
amount to $68,750. Among officers are: Hy- | 
man Huebschman, president and treasurer; 

Edward O'Shaughnessy, vice president, and 

Harry M. Shaw, secretary, all of Brooklyn. 


COMMITTEE FOR THE 
PROPERTY LOCATED AT 6429-37 STEWART 
AVENUE, CREATED BY DEPOSIT AGREE- 
MENT DATED AS OF JUNE 1, 1934, 815 
West 63d Street, Chicago, calling for deposit 
of $131,000 notes secured by a first mortgage 
On improved real estate in Chicago owned | 
by Edwin Carson, real estate dealer, and, 
Clara Carson, his wife. Original amount of | 
the issue of $145,000 was reduced by prepay- | 
ments to $131,000. Interest due December | 
1, 1933, and June 1, 1934, not paid. Members | 
of committee are: Robert Anderson, Arthur | 
G. Rathje, and Frank J. Burke. 


MARYLAND FUND, INC., 15 Exchange Place, 
Jersey City, a Maryland investment corpora- | 
tion, organized June 22, 1934, proposing to | 
issue 1,000,000 shares capital stock at $15.33 | 
or aggregate of $15,330,000; proceeds to be. 
invested in securities. Underwriters are: | 
Administrative and Research Corporation. | 
(Maryland), Jersey City; Ross, Beason and) 
Company, Inc., New York; Smith, Burris and | 
Company, Chicago, and Oss, Beason | 
and Company of California, Ltd., Los 
Angeles. Among officers are: Ross. Beason, | 
Miami Beach, Florida, president; Lawrence | 
W. Schmidt, Bronx, New York, secretary- | 
treasurer, 


MUELLER BRASS COMPANY, Port Huron. 
Michigan, a Michigan corporation, organized 
March 15, 1927. as successor to Mueller 
Metals Company, to manufacture brass and_ 
copper products, and proposing to issue 20.- | 
484 shares of preferred stock at $10,, each and 
57,204 common at $8 each, or an aggregate 
of $662,472, Proceeds are to provide working 


lar week is greater than the average for the 
years 1923-1925, it is expressed as an index | 
number of more than 100; if the value is less | 
than the average the index number is less than 
100. Actual week for all items does not always 
end on same day. Latest data plotted on chart 
for week ended June 30, where available. 


cation. It is brought up to date as of noon on Sat- 
| urday immediately preceding its receipt by you. 


3. THE STORY OF THE PRESIDENT’S WEEK 
—So much interest attaches to what the President 
himself does that we devote these two columns every. 
week to a story of the sequence of events in the 
| White House. It is an interesting story of the work 
| of the most important personality in government 
today. 


4. THE TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS — Most 
people do not have time to read long articles on for- 
eign affairs or to digest the many cablegrams that 
come from different parts of the world. In this fea- 
ture time is saved for you and a summarized analysis 
is made of the whole international scene. 


» THE PERSONAL SIDE OF WASHINGTON— 
A human interest study each week of the life of the 
national capital. 


| 6. WHO'S WHO IN GOVERNMENT — Every 
: _week we present essential biographical facts helping 

you to become acquainted with the new officials ap- 

pointed to large responsibilities in the New Deal. 


7. ANALYSIS BY DAVID LAWRENCE —So 
much of the material emanating from government 
which we publish in our news columns is necessarily 
clothed with the point of view of people in govern- 
ment that we present on the back page of every issue 
an appraisal by David Lawrence based upon more 
than a quarter of a century’s experience with gov- 
ernmental affairs through various administrations. 
Whether you agree with the David Lawrence analysis 
or not you will agree that it is usually an interesting 
presentation of current problems. 


capital and/or retire first mortgage serial 
gold bonds. The company has option rights | 
to obtain and sell all or part of 20,000 shares 
of common stock issued to the Electric Auto- | 
Lite Company, Toledo. | 


July 9 

BONDHOLDERS’ COMMITTEE OF THE ST. 
LOUIS JOINT STOCK LAND BANK, St. Louis, 
calling for deposits of $5,424,000 out of a'§ 
total amount outstanding of $18,134,560. | 
Calls for deposits prior to July, 1933, re- 
sulted in the deposit of $12,710,500. The land | 
bank engaged in making farm loans, subject 
to approval of the Federal Farm Loan Board, 
is now in receivership. Committee members 
are: W. W. Martin, Davis Biggs and William 
S. . all of St. Louis; Frank C. Ball, 
Muncle, Ind.; George F. Hardie, Chicago, and 
G,. A. Tomlinson, Cleveland. 


INTERSTATE BOND CO., Atlanta, a Georgia 
corporation, engaged in financing taxes on | 
real estate and proposing to issue $200,000 | 
7 per cent preferred stock, the proceeds to 

, be used for company purposes. 


ALLIED BREWING AND DISTILLING CO., 192- | 
198 King Street, Brooklyn, a Delaware cor-| 
poration, engaged in the manufacture of beer | 
and other alcoholic beverages. The company | 
proposes to issue 200,000 shares of preferred | 
capital stock at a maximum offering price | 
of $6.25 a share or $1,250,000 and 485,000 shares _ 
of common stock at a market price of $2 a. 
share or $970,000, or an aggregate issue of. 

2,220,000. Proceeds are to be used for addi- | 

tional equipment of a distillery plant at. 
Frankfort, Ky., and for other equipment and 
working capital. Underwriters are: Mallory, 
Fynchon & Eisemann, and S. J. Leonard & 
Co., both of 120 Broadway, New York City. ' 
Among officers are: James M. Baumohl. 
president, and Herman Greenfield, secretary, 
both of Cedarhurst, N. Y¥., and William Ciler. 
treasurer, Brooklyn. 

MONTGOMERY INDUSTRIAL MILLS, INC.., 
Perkiomenville, Pa., a New Jersey corpora- 
tion, proposing to develop wholesale and. 
retail trade in general merchandise and ex- 
pecting to issue 75,000 shares of 7 per cent 
cumulative preferred stock at a maximum 
offering price of $1 a share, and 25,000 shares 
of common capital stock at a maximum 
offering price of $1 a share, or an aggregate | 
issue of $100,000, the stock to be offered in 


READ these and other articles and feaiures 
of The United States News. If you spend an 
hour of one evening a week in the reading of 
The United States News you will find that you 
have a_better-than-average understanding of 
national affairs. 


The United States News is presented in news- 
paper form because speed is essential in getting 
the paper to you over the week-end and without 
the loss of time, which would be made necessary 
by publishing on coated paper and in magazine 


blocks of ten shares preferred and one com-. $1Ze, 

mon for $10. Froeeds are to be used to pay 

off mortgages and notes, as well as for new oa 

But vou will note that nevertheless the 


writer, Blanchet & Co., 374 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, is to sell 75.000 shares at a 20 
per cent commission. Among officers are: 
Jay E. Merkel, Bangor, Pa., president, and 
C. W. Crockett, Lancaster, Pa., secretary- 
treasurer. 

GENERAL BANKNOTE CORPORATION, New 
Rochelle, N. Y., a New York corporation 
organized June 1, 1934, to do a general print- | 
ing business, including printing from steel | 
plate engravings, and proposing to issue 
$1,000,000 common stock or 10,000 shares at 
$100 each, the proceeds to be used for pur- | 
chase of equipment and other organization 
purposes. Salesmen will receive not more) 
than 18 per cent of sums received by the 
corporation for sales of its stock. Among | 
Officers are: A. Claxton Cary, president and | 
E. Ford Cordial, secretary-treasurer, both of 
New Rochelle, New York. 


HIAWATHA BREWING COMPANY, 3139 Hia-! 
watha Avenue, Minneapolis, a Minnesota. 
corporation organized June 15, 1933, to. 
manufacture beer and malt extracts, pro- | 
posing to issue $200.000 common stock; pro- | 
ceeds to be used for improvements, equip- | 
ment and working capital. Stock will be 
offered to the public at $1 a share; to brokers 
and security dealers at 90 cents a share. The 
J. B. Henderson Company, Chicago, will act 
as fiscal agent for the corporation on a 5 per 
cent commission basis, making the total 
ecmmission to be paid by the corporation 
15 per cent. Among officers are: Helmar 
Knudsen, president; C. E. Moberg, secretary. 
and S. I, Serigstad, treasurer, all of Minne- 
apolis, 


articles in The United States News are prepared 
with magazine perspective, for they not only 
are written with an idea of explaining what has 
happened but what is the true significance and 
meaning of the current developments which so 
intimately affect the lives of all of us today. 


If you like The United States News we would 
appreciate it if you would commend it to your 
friends or send us the names of those to whom 
we may write with your recommendation. 


Circulation Department 


he Anited States News 


WASHINGTON, D. €. 
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BANKING 15 


First Settlements 


Of Deposits Under 


ures that it had collected 


INCOME 


Uncle Sam Closes Books For the Year 


HE TREASURY on June 30, 


closed its 1933-34 fiscal year, announcing in a series of huge fig- 
$3,116,000,000, spent $7,105,000,000 and run into debt $3,989,000,- 

000. What do all these great totals mean? Where did the money come from and where did it 
Here is a sort of travelogue through the maze of budget figures, pointing out the sources of Fed- 


Insurance Plan | eral income in the past fiscal year and the causes for expenditures: 


Expenditures—Continued 


| the income (ak ...... $818,000,000 To which must be added the expendi- 
Assets of Failed Institution collections from ether tures caused by ithe national emer- 
O G antv internal revenue taxes, principally 779,000,000 
Taken ver, uaramly cigarettes, gasoline, liquors, estates To which should be added the cost of the 
ag | Plus collections from the special AAA Ties the cost of the Conservation Corpe, 
To 14,000 Banks | taxes on processing of farm products.. 353,000,000 still another form of — Sree 332,000,000 
Plus customs duties collected on imports 313,000,000 And the 
Federal insurance of bank deposits has | And, in addition, miscellaneous receipts wae parualy 
passed through its including some war debts .........--- 160,000,000 Se be 
member bank to Close 
of the Federal Deposit In- Making a total income of ..........-.- $3,116,000,000 
surance Corporation has been taken over, EXPENDITURES banks 1.178.000.000 
and its depositors have been given that And alee miscellanceus em ergency esate 
of | which the Federal First, “ordinary” or 354,000,000 
overnment 1 ’ | tures led by running costs o e 
‘The result is that about 50 per - eon’ 4 departments amounting to ...... ++.  $341,000,000 Making “emergency” expenditures total $4,004,000,000 
the money on deposit had gy ie To which is added for upkeep of the Adding to these emergency expenditures 
few days after the bank 195 480,000,000 the ordinary expenditure total given 
000 on account in th Plus the cost of benefits paid to veterans 507,000,000 ss 3,101,000,000 
paid out almost immediate y A 4 to And, in addition, the cost of maintaining 
which under the law guarantees up interest and sinking fund payments on Makes the grand total of expenditures 
Many Payments in Full | Plus miscellaneous “ordinary” expendi- Deducting from this grand total the 
The fact that only about 50 per cent | tures such as routine public building, total receipts given above as.......... 3,116,000,000 
of the money was paid out does not| tax rebates and postal deficiency . 377,000,000 
mean, of course, that every one got 50 | To which is addea AAA benefit payments $3,989,000,000 
cents on the dollar. A majority of the) to farmers which are to come out of *Of this total for relief about $437,000,000 was ad- 
depositors probably were paid off in full processing taxes (see above) ........ 280,000,000 vanced through the RFC. 


since the bulk of accounts are less than 
$2,500. Persons with accounts over $2,500, 
of course, received only partial payment. 


Making total “ordinary” expenditures of. $3,101,000,000 


**Of this total for CWA about $400,000,000 was ad- 
vanced through the PWA. 


When Secretary of the Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., summed up the year 
ending June 30, it was found to be the 
/most expensive in the peace-time history 


First bank to fail was the Fond du Lac 
State Bank of East Peoria, Ill., a member 
of the FDIC. Its failure took ogeetye 
in June, and the depositors were paid of | 
on July 3. Here i. hee the pay off is Of the country. 
accomplished: “The Treasury,” Secretary Morgenthau 

The FDIC had the Treasury Depart- Said in totaling up the accounts, “closed 
ment charter a new bank for East Peoria, *he fiscal year ended June 30, 1934, with 
known as the Deposit Insurance National @ deficit of $3,989,000,000. 

Bank. This new bank is financed with 


“Total receipts during the fiscal year 
1934 were $3,116,000,000, or about $1,036,- 
000,000 larger than in the preceding yeur. 

“Total expenditures during the fiscal 
year were $7,105,000,000, compared with a 
| total of $5,143,000,000 during the previous 
| fiscal year. 


compared with $22,539,000,000 on June 30, 
1933, an increase of $4,514,000,000. This 
increase was due to borrowing necessary 
to finance the emergency expenditures, a 


substantial part of which is represented 
by assets in the form of obligations evi- 


)}dencing loans, the proceeds of which when 


| “The fiscal year 1934 closed with the|repaid may be used to reduce the public 


}total gross public debt at $27,053,000,000, 


'debt,” 


funds loaned to it by the FDIC. 


Assets Bought and Liquidated 
With this money the new bank buys, 
up the assets l€ft in the closed bank and) 
pays out to the depositors in the old bank | 


THE SMALL BUSINESS MAN | 
AND CONSUMER UNDER NRA 


that share of their account which was in- | 
sured; that is, everything up to $2,500. 
The new bank then proceeds to do a. 
banking business, liquidating the assets | 
it has taken over and repaying as it is. 


Monopoly and Bureaucracy as Viewed by Senator Borah; 
_ Freedom of Press Declared in Danger 


able the money which the FDIC ad- 
vanced it. 

Bank failures, formerly portents of 
disaster, are gala events since the com- 
ing of the FDIC. 

Civic officials, business leaders and a 
delegation from the FDIC attended the 
pay-off of the East Peoria bank. The call U 
FDIC put out a four-page release telling , 1 do not claim it is fascism or communism. 
all about the failure and resuscitation of | It is none of these. It is simply that med- 
the bank and about the widow with a dlesome, irritating, confusing, undermin- 
$1,250 account who got the first pay-off | ing, destructive thing called bureaucracy. 
check. It is that form of government which 


' steals away man’s rights in the name of 
Bank Supervision Doubled. ‘the public interests and taxes him to 
the death in the name of recovery. 
& Of Closed Hank must be perfectly plain . that 
positors, it has also brought a doubling principle work of recovery depends upon 
of the Federal control over banking. This the initiative. self-reliance. the réesouree- 
ll for bank condition statements | BY P 
Acco ca from Washington ‘zen. There are a vast number of things 
Fourteen thousand banks were forced which must be done in connection with 
tos sense responsible for the depression, ihis 
by the call to report thelr condition to restraint superinducing fear and confus- 
Washington officials, whereas a year ago 
Federal authority embraced only about 
7,000 banks. A year ago only national 
banks and those few State banks belong- 
nder Federal inspection. - 
FDIC, has added more tem, protected from the exactions of 
than 7,000 banks to the list of those monopoly, free also from the restraint end 
watched by Washington. These banks dictation of bureaucracy, the people will 
are State banks not previously affiliated win thi swar against depression. Destroy 
with any Federal system but — their morale, and the fight is lost. 
the FDIC. Just as the Comptroller of! The men and women upon whom this 
‘the Currency issues condition statement | bureaucratic regime falls most heavily are 
banks, the FDIC can call on its members the laziness, or incompetency, of the 
to report their condition to Washington. | farmer, and the farmer should not now be 
One other development in the banking treated as if he were unworthy of con- 
field last week was the announcement by fidence. This depression did not originate 
the Federal Reserve Board that it would in the dishonesty of the ordinary business 
consider for membership in the reserve man or his inability to conduct his busi- 
system trust companies which do not do’ ness. He should not be destroyed. 
a predominantly banking business. 


‘point of starvation, it is only a question of 
time, and it has always been so, until this 
creeping paralysis of bureaucracy benumbs 
‘the hand of the editor. 


definitely. 


If permitted to act under general just 
and equal laws, with an adequate mone- 


the 


ion, retards recovery and will retard it in- | 


[Continued from Page 11.] 


depression were, first, a great war which 
ee lives and property; second, the 
‘continued burden of armaments after the 
| war which drained the national budgets 


they sorely needed in their daily lives; 


| third, speculation by which large sums of | 


‘Money were drained from the pockets of 
the people; fourth, a monetary system 
which could be and was so manipulated 
as to leave a large portion of the human 
family without this indispensable factor 
in civilization; fifth, a banking system 
which permitted all money to be drawn 
from the areas of production and develop- 
ment into the channels of speculation and 
gambling; sixth, an unconscionable waste 
of public money, city, county, State and 
national, imposing a tax burden upon the 
people which discouraged all lines of busi- 
ness. 

And, lastly, the most immediate and 
most important at this time of all, was 
the hold which monopoly had secured upon 
the earnings and savings of the people 
throughout the entire country. For 50 
years, monopolies and combines had been 
seizing upon all sources of supply, all 
_natural resources, all those things which 
_ the people must have in their daily lives 
,and had practically fixed the price at 
which the people should enjoy them. 
| This was one of the great contributing 
‘causes to that condition in which even in 
|@ time of so-called prosperity seventy mil- 
lion of our people had an income of less 
than $800 a year, and in which it is es- 
eimated that 4 per cent of the people 
owned 80 per cent of our wealth. To me, 
this is the most vital problem before the 
| American people today. 


| The hold which monopoly has upon 


$50,000,000 


Due July 1, 1984. 


Bonds and 


first instance. 


New York, July §, 1934. 


This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and ig not an offer to sell these Bonds. 
All these Bonds. have been sold by the undersigned to security dealers and others. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company — 
General Mortgage 414% Bonds, Series “E” 


NOT REDEEMABLE BEFORE MATURITY. INTEREST PAYABLE JANUARY 1 AND JULY 1. 


The issue and 'sale of the above Bonds are subject to the approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and all legal proceedings in connection with the issuance and sale 
thereof to the approval of counsel for Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, Corporate Trustee. 


In the opinion of counsel these Bonds are legal investments for savings banks under the laws 
of New York (New York Banking Law of April 5, 1929, as amended by the Acts of 
January 26, 1932, April 21, 1933, and April 5, 1934) and other states. 


| Copies of a circular of the Company, dated June 27, 1934, describing these | 
: iving information regarding the Company, may 
| be obtained from the undersigned on request. 


PRICE 97 1/.% AND ACCRUED INTEREST TO DATE OF DELIVERY, 
TO YIELD 4.37% TO MATURITY. 


Temporary bonds exchangeable for definitive bonds when prepared may be delivered in the 
Coupon bonds in $1,000 denomination, registerable as to principal, 
exchangeable for fully registered bonds and interchangeable under conditions 
provided in the mortgage. The Company has agreed to make application 
in due course to list these Bonds on the New York Stock Exchange. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


‘Sell and Switch’ Plan 
Of Dealing in Stocks 


Newark Cancern to Face Charge 
Of Violating Securities Act 


_A favorite scheme by which tricky pro- 
motors induce investors to place their 


money in speculative stocks is known to 
the trade as the “sell and switch” method. 

It works like this: The promoters in. 
‘duce a customer, often by long-distance 


I do not call this Nazism. God forvid | and extorted from the people vast sums phone, to buy a well-known stock, oftea 


margin. Then, a short time later, 
,customer is told that the listed security 
| has not gone up as fast as expected. Here, 
|@ little sales pressure is applied, and the 
‘investor is induced to transfer his money 
‘from the listed security to a speculative 
stock. 
_ On Sept. 10, the firm of Carleton Saur.- 
ders & Co., of Newark, N. J., will cone 
before the Federal district court at New- 
ark to answer a charge of the Federa’ 
Trade Commission that it used the “sei! 
and switch” method in violation of Sec- 
tion 17A of the Securities Act of 1933. 

The Commission filed a bill of com- 
| plaint June 25, and obtained a temporary 
order restraining the concern from ai- 
leged practices of this sort. 

According to the Commission, the New- 
ark firm had phone bills running up to 
$300 a day. It is alleged to have pe.- 
Suaded investors to switch from listed 
securities and to buy some $361,000 worih 
of stock of the Inspiration Gold Mining 
Co. by making claims for the mining stock 
which the Commission claims were false 
in fact. 

The mining stock is not registered with 
the Commission, having been issued prior 


to effectiveness of the registration re- 
quiremen<s. ‘ 


closed by recent political history. In the 
last campaign the successful party de- 
/nounced the party in power for “fosterir. g 
the merger of competitive business intu 


The great contributing causes to this} the politics of this country is vividly dis- | moncpolies” as one of the “chief caus-25 


‘of the present disaster.” 

That party was right. But when this 
party took charge of the Government. 
one of the first things it did was to sus- 
pend the anti-trust laws and monopoly 
was never more unrestrained or more 
ruthless than at the present time. 

Now the defeated party, looking about 
for issues, seems wholly unwilling to 
touch this vital issue. Neither in the 
statement at Chicago, nor in recent state- 
‘ments, has there been the slightest ref- 


erence to an issue which affects every 
home in the United States. 

With small business struggling for ex- 
istence against fostered and protcct.d 
monopoly, with the -ronsumers feeling 
more and more the extortionate weignt 
of monopoly, party leaders are dumk. 
The so-called party leaders believe thcy 
can smother this issue in this campaign. 
But they were never more mistaken in 
their lives. If I can get the radio about 
the middle of October, I shall report prog- 
ress on this issue. 

But I have digressed to some exter.t 
from the main thought. I was sayii.z 
that these are the causes, as I see them 
of this depression. It is not overproduc- 
tion, where 40,000,000 people are on the 
border line of want. Small business has 
no part in bringing on the depression ana 
should not be punished. 

Now, so long as the fight is for the cor- 
rection of these things, the abuses which 
have brought us to our distress, I have 
supported and shall support this admir- 
istration or any administration, regard- 
less of politics. But the effort to fasten 
a stranglehold system of bureaucracy 
upon the people generally, to place pro- 
ducers and small business in a network 
of laws and rules and regulations whi7h 
not only embarrasses the people but ag- 
gravates their distress, I shall oppose in 
every way I know. 


(The above are excerpts from an 
address delivered by Senator Borah 
on July 4 over a nation-wide network 
of the NBC under the auspices of the 
Washington Star.) 


ISSUANCE OF STATEMENTS 
BY TREASURY INTERRUPTED 


Because of the ending of the fiscal 
year last Saturday ani the inter- 
vening Sunday and holiday the 

issuance of Treasury statements 
has been disrupted. Not more than 
three have been made public since 


the regular weekly article on Fed- 
eral spending appeared in this 
column last week. Because the 
period has been abnormal, no arti- 
cle on Federal spending appears 
this week. The regular weekly 
summary will be resumed next week. 


Post Office Surplus? 
Well, Yes and No! 


Premature Figures Provides 


Surprise; Mr. Farley Will Wait 


For a few hours on July 6 the Post! 


surplus, something of a novelty in postal 
history. 

In mid-day word came from W. L. 
Slattery, Department Comptroller, that 
the surplus would run about $5,850,000, 


‘according to the Treasury statement. 


Office Department appeared to have a | Junking More Autos 


the first surplus in 15 years. But Mr. 
Slattery, who often is mistaken for Post- 
master General Farley because of a simi- 
larity in facial contour, apparently was 
premature in his statement of surplus, 
as far as the PMG was concerned. Al- 
most an hour after Federal workers had 
gone for the day, word came from Mr. 
Farley that accurate figures will not be 
available before July 20, “at which time 
the public will be fully informed by the 
Postmaster General.” He added: “Until 
such time as accurate figures are avail- 
able, the Postmaster General has not and 
will not comment on the activities of the 
fiscal year that has just closed.” 
Mr. Slattery had stated that the sur- 
plus, according to custom, did not in- 
clude cost of air and ocean subsidies and 
franked mail, which run about $60,000,- 
000 for the year. Including this figure, 
the deficit, according to his estimate, 
would be about $54,000,000. 

In the Treasury Department's state- 


ment for the fiscal year, the item “postal 
deficiency” amounts to $52,003,295.62 as 
of June 30, the last day of the year. This 
figure is the amount the Post Office De- 
partment has drawn from the Treasury 
over and above postal revenues. 

One year ago the postal deficit (fiscal 
year 1933) amounted to $117,380,162.33, 


Than Plants Turn Out 


Once again the junk yards have swal- 
lowed up more automobiles than the fac- 
tories have put on the road. The Bureau 
of Public Roads says that motor vehicle 
registrations in the United States declined 
in 1933 by 1.2 per cent from the previous 
year. 


There were still 23.8 million motor ve- 
hicles in the country with the right to 
use the public roads. That is nearly 3,- 
000,000 less than the peak number in 1930. 

The decline since that year has 
amounted to a little over 10 per cent. On 
the other hand, the percentage decline 
in 1933 was less than for any other year 
since 1930. 

States leading in the decline for 1933 
were Nevada, Alabama, and Virginia, in 
which the decrease was over 8 per cent. 
Going sharply against the national trend 
were Arkansas and Georgia, which showed 
increases of about 38 and 15 per cent, re- 
spectively. 


How much is 
peace of mind 
worth? 


theman 
who has secured the fu- 
ture of himself and his 
family with life insurance. 


He will tell you that it’s 
worth more than it costs 
to know his family is safe, 
no matter what happens. 


Lire INSURANCE Com 


or Boston, Massaceusetrs 


US.N. 34 


Total . 


The National City Bank of New York 


Head Office: Capital, Surplus 
Fifty-five Wall Street and Undivided Profits 
New York $165,518,665.52 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1934 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 


Figures of Foreign Branches are as of June 25, 1934 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers .. . .  $358,390,001.22 
United States Government Bonds and Certificates .......-.-. 304,630,848.71 
Notes of Reconstruction Finance Corporation—Due January 10, 1935 49,093 ,000.00 
Other Securities Guaranteed by U. S. Government as to Interest and/or : 
Other Bonds and Securities ....... eee 52,374,961.84 
Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances. . ee eee 490 366,962.60 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances .. eee ee 59,284,049.95 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank... . . 6,600,000.00 
Ownership of International Banking Corporation ...++e+e+s-s-s 8,000,000.00 
Items in Transit with Branches cee 3,928,922.73 
LIABILITIES 
Capital 
Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income. . 1,977,029.29 
Interest, Taxes and Other Accrued Expenses . eee eee 4,336,984.96 
Dividends 
Preferred—to August 1, 1934 1,086,356.67 
Common—to August 1,1934 ..... 2,066 666.67 
Liability as Acceptor, Endorser or Maker on Acceptances and Bills, 65,297,111.62 


. $1,466,919,502.00 


THE CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 


U. GoveRNMENT SECURITIES . 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


RESOURCES 


Statement of Condition, June 30, 1934 


417,366,338.51 


Notes OF RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 
STATE AND MUNICIPAL SECURITIES MATURING WITHIN TWO YEARS 


OrHerR STATE AND 
OTHER SECURITIES 


FepERAL Reserve Bank Stock . , 
~Oruer Bonps anp SECURITIES 
Loans, Discounts aND BANKERS’ ACCEPTANCES 


Rea. Estate . 


CusToMERS ACCEPTANCE 


Deposits 


ITEMS IN TRANSIT 


CaPITAL—PREFERRED . 


Unpivipep Prorirs . .. e 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES . . 
RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC. 


CERTIFIED AND CASHIER'S CHECKS 
AcCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING 


LIABILITY AS ENDORSER ON ACCEPTANCES AN 
LIABILITIES . 


MUNICIPAL SECURITIES . 
MATURING WITHIN TWO YEARS , , 


LIABILITIES 


WITH BRANCHES 


Foreicn BILLs 


2 46,222,000.00 
51,289,144.81 
.  33,920,788.78 | 


 621,566,066.51 
| 
-13,473,966.19 
$1,810,698,955.56 


17,131 ,683.13 
1,112,383.55 
» 1,512,485,566.27 
20,960,585.88 
33,675,223.51 
‘ 1,192,703.16 
1,314,127.76 
6,035,867.11 


$1,810,698,955.56 


This statement does not include the statement of The Chase Bank 
with branches in Paris and the Far East or of any organization 
other than The Chase National Bank of the City of New York. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $5; two years, $8. Postage to Canada, $1 
extra. Postage to foreign countries, $2 extra. ‘Ad- 
dress: The United States News, 220! M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 
President of the United States 1841— 


“A decent and manly examination of the acts of 
government should be not only tolerated but en- 
couraged.” 


RARER 


RECORD YEAR 
OF SPENDING 


LITTLE PROSPECT 


aorren)3 EW PEOPLE probably will take the time to an- 
¢ F 2 alyze the financial accounting just rendered by 
é 5 the Roosevelt Administration. 

Kiraees «=—-s« Yet it is the essence of the New Deal. 

For all over the world the thing which is overthrowing 
dynasties and giving basis for counter-attack against dic- 
tatorships is unsound economic and fiscal policy. 

Germany and Italy have tried experiments in social con- 
trol, but they are threatened by the cancer of ebbing trade 
and unbalanced budgets. 

Russia is struggling to borrow money to pay for her ex- 
periments, but is having difficulty getting credit. 

America, with a tremendous home market, a large sup- 
ply of gold, and a favorable export trade, is threatened by 
a spending orgy which in the name of “emergency” is ac- 
cepted by the citizenry. 

Artificial controls have already been proved unwise in 
major instances under the Roosevelt Administration. The 
Warren gold purchasing policy and the price-fixing ad- 
ventures of the NRA have been abandoned. So, too, some 
day, will the spending-back-to-recovery be conceded as 
wasteful. The alternative should have been wise lending. 


As it is we have spent larger 
sums in the fiscal year just ended 
June 30 than in any year in the 

‘ history of the United States with 
FOR RECOVERY the exception of the World War. 
We have granted subsidies and doles which can not be 
repaid except by heavy taxes. 

We find that the public debt has been increased by $4,- 


500,000,000, which is the largest increase we have ever had 


except in war time. And it is announced that we shall 
next year go still further. Mr. Roosevelt last January 
predicted a $32,000,000,000 national debt by 1936, but he 
did not include the $4,000,000,000 assumed by the Federal 
Government on farm and urban mortgages. Presumably 
these will not mean a loss but it will take many years to 
find that out. 

But out of the $32,000,000,000 we will have about $5,- 


~ 500,000,000 in repayable R. F. C. loans, which will cut the 


debt down to $26,500,000,000. Besides this, there’s about 
$2,800,000,000 of funds derived from.capital levy imposed 
on the American people, otherwise known as the “gold 
profit,” so we can subtract the item from the $26,500,000,- 
000 and estimate the total net public debt at about 
$23,700,000,000. 

Dealing with public debt of that size is not going to be 
as simple a matter as our experience in the decade between 
1919 and 1929 when we had nearly $3,000,000,000 of re- 
ceipts from the sale of war supplies and from debt pay- 
ments by foreign governments. In that decade we re- 
duced the public debt by ten billions, and it was one of 
the most prosperous periods in all our history. Taxes are 
always productive when business volume is large and 
profits are big. 

In order to pay interest and retire annually the net debt 
we shall have to increase the taxes. This means an addi- 
tion to the prices of consumer products. While income 
taxes are paid by a relatively few, the indirect taxes are 
spread over the whole Nation. Thus cities and States are 


" increasing their debts, too, and our total tax burden must 


necessarily rise. 

If the spending and lending were to be kept within the 
limits placed thus far by the President, that is, within the 
$32,000,000,000 gross, we should have little cause for con- 
cern. The American people, granted good business con- 
ditions, can pay the interest and retire that debt. 
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But are the Government out- 
lays going to stop? Through 


OF STOPPING rigid economy, for which the 
LARGE OUTL AYS President and his director of the 


budget, Lewis Douglas, deserve 
much commendation, the so-called ordinary expenditures 
of the Government have been kept down. Thus the total 
of all government departments and bureaus in no way con- 
nected with the emergency agencies of government was 
$2,833,000,000. This included an interest item of $757,- 
000,000. But there was no provision either for debt re- 
tirement or for public works, of which we normally have 
some expense. . 


Now the -receipts from all sources except processing 


- taxes were $2;763,000,000, which means that we had a 


deficit of about $70,000,000 on ordinary expenses. In 
other words, we didn’t take in enough money to balance 
even the normal outlay of the government, and it will be 
admitted that more economies have been put into effect 
in those Government departments and bureaus discon- 
nected from the ¢mérgency agencies than at any time in 
twenty years. 

Processing taxes are omitted here from “general re- 
ceipts” because they are ear-marked for a special purpose, 
namely, to pay farmers who have agreed to crop control. 
They are not collected to support the Government, but to 
subsidize a group. And it will be a lucky thing if the Fed- 
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eral Treasury doesn’t, two or three years from now, find 
itself compelled to meet a deficit on these processing 
taxes. 


BORROWING TO, It's in the emergency agencies 


agances. The amount spent 
UNSOUND POLICY" emergency agencies and relief 

nd loans to agriculture and to 
financial institutions was about $4,272,000,000, which 
when added to the $2,833,000,000 of ordinary expenses, 
makes a gross budget of about $7,000,000,000 for the year 
just ended. 

We cannot long stand a budget of that size. We can- 
not indefinitely borrow to meet such deficits. We must 
some day begin to make provision for debt retirement. It 
is all very well to point to the high market position of 
Government securities and to declare that the Govern- 
ment’s borrowing power is unexcelled. But why are Gov- 
ernment securities being bid up? Because most of those 


_ offered are short term, and because the capital market for 


industrial loans and bond issues has been virtually closed 
by the Government itself. 

Furthermore, the moment any weakness appears in any 
Government issues, the Treasury “makes a market” and 
bids them up by offering to buy whatever anybody is 
Nothing keeps a price up so uniformly as 
knowledge that there is a ready market and that the Gov- 
ernment itself is the buyer. 

Uncle Sam has postal savings money of about $1,000,- 
000,000 and considerably more than that in other trust 


_ funds which he.can use to buy bonds and bolster the gov- 
ernment security market. 


But, on the whole, Government securities should be an 
attractive security. If government bonds are not sound, 
then nothing else is. Yet the history of inflation shows 
that when confidence breaks in any government, the flight 
of capital to other countries or into the purchase of things 
and especially equities begins on a wide scale. 


FOUR BILLION year occasional flights of capital. 
BUDGET LIMIT We have seen stock prices reflect 
SHOULD BE SET 2” anticipation of inflationary 


tendencies. But, basically, the 
investors of gtmerica are convinced that Uncle Sam is not 


‘going to commit economic or financial suicide. 


Unfortunately, there has been similar confidence before 
in the omniscience and wisdom of governments. Given an 
alert and critical public opinion, our Government will get 
on the right track and will begin curtailing expenses and 
will provide a tax plan for repayment of debt. Given an 
acquiescent, indifferent opinion, such as we had in 1929, 
and the collapse of values is by no means an impossibility 
once more. 

The banks of the United States are large holders of 
government bonds. They hold more of these securities 
than at any time in our history. It is essential that gov- 
ernment bonds shall continue sound so that our banks 
may not suffer losses that impair capital and bring on un- 
safe conditions. 

How shall the Government’s fiscal position be made im- 


_ pregnable? It can be achieved only by a definite limit on 


borrowings and by a curtailment of unproductive expend- 
itures. 


We can set for ourselves a $4,000,000,000 budget. This | 


is about what it was in 1928 and 1929. If the country 
could get along in those years on such a budget, it can get 
along on it once more. 

But this means cutting down 
LOWER TAXES the large expenditures for “prim- 
ing the pump”. There are other 


WOULD YIELD 
MORE REVENUE ways to prime the pump besides 
wasting money on public works. 


Out of the $4,000,000,000, we should pay about $2,850,- 
000,000 for ordinary expenses, including interest on the 
public debt. We should spend $500,000,000 on relief, pub- 
lic buildings, and a social program such as the President 
has outlined. We should retire about $500,000,000 of 
debt. 
and the remaining $150,000,000 will doubtless be neces- 
sary to take care of miscellaneous government activities, 
including agricultural adjustment, which will continue for 
some years to be somewhat of a drain on the Treasury. 

We need not continue the present public works pro- 
gram beyond 1936, except to finish projects now author- 
ized and to be paid for within the $32,000,000,000 limit 
set by the President. We need not increase the lendings 
by the R. F. C. at all. 

But what we do need is a system of taxation that will 
yield at least $4,000,000,000 a year. Judging by the re- 
ceipts of the year ended June 30th, we must add at least 
$1,300,000,000 in taxes to get such a balanced budget. The 
last tax law was to have increased the revenues by about 
$500,000,00, so we still lack about $800,000,000 a year. 


This brings the total to about $3,850,000,000 a year 


‘We have witnessed in the last 


IN THE RED 


We know now that liquor taxes haven’t balanced 
the budget, as was so confidently predicted by the repeal- 
ists. We know, too, that the high liquor taxes have kept 
the bootleggers going and have cheated the Treasury out 
of much revenue. 

We will presently discover that a low tax on a large 
volume of transactions brings in more revenue to the Gov- 
ernment than a high tax on a small volume. The Post- 
office Department has just discovered that it used to get 
more money out of the sale of 2-cent stamps than it does 
today out of the 3-cent stamps. And yet, what is a cent 
for postage? It meant all the difference in the world to 
businesses which used large mailings. 


v 


So it is with consumer goods. 
If taxes are high and have to be 
added to the cost of manufacture 


TAX EXEMPT 
SECURITIES and e business, the con- 
sumers will not buy as large 


quantities and business will be retarded. 

The ideal tax system is one which does not stifle initia- 
tive or curtail consumption. 

Today we have high taxes on individual incomes, which 
are not bringing in the needed revenues either, and we 
are planning apparently to continue our unscientific in- 
come tax system which has failed to balance the budget. 

Unless we are to confiscate wealth, we must become 
realists about income taxes. It may satisfy the spirit of 
revenge in the reformer to put up the income taxes to the 
prohibitive point, but it doesn’t bring in the money. And 
it is not a question of evasion. The Federal Government 
itself encourages and the Constitution permits tax-exempt 
securities. There is no constitutional way to tax the se- 
curities already issued by States and cities. 

The Public Works Administration is urging States and 
cities to borrow. And men of wealth are buying these 
tax-exempts and ignoring the uses that otherwise might 
have been made of their capital. Recovery used to come 
out of the boldness and courage of the entrepreneur. Cap- 
ital was furnished for new enterprises by those who hoped 
to gain large rewards. 

Today capital is not going into productive enterprises 
because the Federal Government by restrictive legislation 
and by an unsound fiscal policy, encouraging State and 
city spending, is absorbing the capital that should go into 
new enterprises. These public works projects are not self- 
liquidating. Most of them have a 30 per cent dole fur- 
nished by the Federal Government. 


Wouldn’t it be better to en- 
DEFINITE PLAN courage private capital to put its 
REQUIRED TO money into businesses, for exam- 


KEEP CONFIDENCEP!e. that make air conditioning 


equipment, or television appa- 


MONEY GOES TO 


ratus, or any of the numerous inventions that will be — 


bought by the public if quantity production brings the 
prices down within the reach of the average man? 

Let us, however, look at the position of the holders of 
capital today. If they invest in enterprises involving a 
risk they may hope to make 8 per cent on their money, 
Then the government takes, in taxes, just half of it. Hence 
they retain only 4 per cent. If, on the other hand, munici- 
pal and State bonds are bought the yield is about 4 per 
cent, and there’s no tax to pay and no risk. 


So possessors of capital are not coming forth to help — 


build new enterprises. That’s why the government has 
been forced to make industrial loans in limited amounts. 

The principal reason, however, why long-term money 
is not available in large quantities is because of the uncer- 
tainty of government finance. There must be a curtail- 
ment of annual expenses, there must be a plan to balance 
the budget in 1936 and it must be demonstrated long 
before that time as a serious endeavor on the part of 
Uncle Sam. 

The government of the United States is the biggest 
business in the world. It is this year four billion dollars 
in the red—an increase over every preceding year. 

If paper currency is not to be depreciated, we must have 
a sound financial program. The rest of the world is in a 
sorry state. We cannot look for some time to materially 
increased exports. Maybe our export trade will actually 
fall off if revolutions and internal disorders in Europe 
continue. 

But even with a large gold supply and a favorable ex- 
port trade, an unbalanced budget is dangerous because it 
undermines confidence. The capacity to repay our na- 
tional debt may be for the moment granted. Yet it will 
not indefinitely be taken for granted. 

A plan to cut expenses and increase tax revenues must 
be forthcoming. It must be convincing if confidence is not 
to be lost in the integrity of our financial structure. Hence 
the importance of emphasis by every thoughtful citizen on 
the need for a sound program of finance as a substitute 
for the hit-or-miss spending by the Federal Government, 
which dominates the national scene today. 
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